





_ Primary Listening Corner 


HOW 


PREPARE BETTER Visual Aide 
in HALF the time! |” 


& Flo-master is news! Exciting news! 
Thousands of letters have been received from 
teachers praising this new “miracle” pen with 
the felt tip. And at Teachers’ Conventions the 
Flo-master booth is the center of attraction. 


The Flo-master turns out flash cards, 
posters, maps, charts and scores of other 
visual aids in a fraction of the time formerly 
required. It does many other jobs too! In 
fact there are more than 100 uses* for the 
Flo-master in schools. It writes on anything— 
leather, wood, metal, all grades of paper — 
even on the blackboard. 


It works like a fountain pen. No messing 
with brushes, paints, crayons—no dipping 
of pens or brushes into ink bottles, no clean- 
ing up afterwards. 


Thin lines or broad lines—up to % in. 
wide (with 4 sizes of interchangeable felt 
tips) — heavy or light- the flow of ink valve- 
controlled with the pressure of your fingers. 
Flo-master Inks—in eight colors—are instant- 
drying, waterproof, smudge-proof. Available 
at stationers or school supply houses. 


SO EASY TO FILL... 


Simply fill the Flo-master 
as you would a cigarette 
lighter. No mess, no fuss, 
no bother. No rubber sack 
—no “eye-dropper”. 


/ 


®. Flo-master School Bulletin 
illustrates scores of 
ways teachers are 
using the Flo-master 
in schoolroom 
instruction and 
activities. Write for 
your copy to 
Cushman & Denison 
Mfg. Co., 
153 West 23rd St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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The five children with earphones clamped to their heads (shown on our cover this 
month) are not members of a hard-of-hearing class. They are a normal group of first 
graders enjoying their “Listening Corner” in Mrs. Eugenia Bernthal’s room at La 
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Mrs. Bernthal had a portable phonograph equipped with five head sets, permitting 


the children to hear good music and stories without disturbing other class work. 


Originally tried as an experiment, the “listening corner” brought such gratifying 
results that similar equipment is being installed elsewhere in the district. Construc- 
live use for teaching in grades other than primary and for a wide range of interests 


is foreseen, 


Any ingenious radio technician can convert a standard phonograph for head phones 


by simply installing a set of “plug-in” jacks. 
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Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


T is a reasonable assumption that almost half of those 
who read this page were not members of the National 
Education Association last year. Of the 60,000 members 
of California Teachers Association only about 33,000 joined 
the organization, which alone possesses the strength and 
the influence to represent teachers nationally. Recognition 
of just a few of its major activities and achievements should 
provide every teacher in California with adequate incentive 
for supporting NEA. 


NEA STIMULATES INTEREST OF NATIONAL 
LEADERS IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


In and from NEA, leaders of American thought become 
leaders in the cause of American education. The courageous 
credo of Harvard’s Conant on behalf of public schools, as 
so eloquently expressed in recent years, was without ques- 
tion bolstered by his participation as a member of NEA’s 
Educational Policies Commission. And who would deny 
that a great soldier, now elevated to the presidency, found 
his membership on the same Commission the source of his 
deep appreciation and broad understanding of the functions 
of public education in a democracy? Certainly the Eisen- 
hower statements respecting education in his Inaugural 
and in the State of the Union addresses bear witness to the 
sincere conviction of a statesman who must have taken his 
experiences with a great professional group seriously to 
heart. 


One could continue with the list of great leaders who 
have been conditioned in their thinking about schools 
through contact with NEA. The two mentioned should 
suffice to signify to every teacher that because of NEA 
great leaders in all walks of American life have developed 
concern for the welfare of public schools. 


NEA FOSTERS BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Day by day the NEA stimulates favorable attitude of the 
American people towards their schools. Public opinion in 
America is increasingly moulded by mass media which are 
national in scope. Our great national magazines and our 
radio and television networks are powerful and effective 
agencies which operate for the nation as a whole. Millions 
of Americans in all our states read the same articles and see 
and hear the same programs. No state or local organization 
can be effective in these areas. The NEA has continuously 
conditioned the national mind to friendship for public 


The NEA Deserves Your Support 






education. This phase of the NEA program has alone bees 
worth the cost of a membership to each California teaches 


NEA DEVELOPS RESEARCH 


NEA’s educational research is second to none. In scope, 
reliability and acceptance, it is unsurpassed. Upon dat 
provided by NEA great national organizations of all type 
rely for materials upon which to base policy. Benefits 
accrue to the entire teaching profession. 


EDUCATION A NATIONAL CONCERN 


More and more education is becoming a national cop 
cern. School matters requiring Congressional action ar 
rapidly increasing in scope and magnitude. The teaching 
profession must be well represented in Washington. Iti 
so represented by NEA. This activity merits the suppor 
of all teachers. 


In times of stress all the institutions of democracy are in 
peril. Schools are no exception. Dangers must be cor 
stantly envisioned and averted. Unjust criticism must kk 
refuted. These things can be accomplished only by a 
agency representative of the whole profession. NEA i 
doing every teacher a noteworthy service in its defense o 
the schools. This work must continue. 

The maintenance and improvement of professional stan¢- 
ards throughout the country is certainly one of the maj 
objectives of the teaching profession. In many ways stant 
ards in California are higher than those in many othe 
states of the Union. This fact must not make us in Cul: 
fornia smug and self-satisfied. Low standards elsewher 
must be lifted up lest they tend to pull down higher stant 
ards here. NEA is the one agency which can effectiveh 
concern itself with the improvement of standards throug 
out the country. It is doing so now. It will do so int 
future with a success in direct proportion to the supp0t 
which it receives from the teaching profession generally. 

Those who have not joined NEA this year cannot fe! 
any real pride in the achievements of this great profession! 
organization, Every teacher in California is urgent! 
invited to get into the act. Contact your building rept 
sentative or the officers of your local teacher club and p! 
your dues now. Our goal is 40,000 
members this year. We must not 
be satisfied unless we exceed this ¢ 4: 
goal. nN 
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of fine hotels will be available along the 
seven-mile strand on both sides of the 
municipal auditorium, where general 
sessions of the Delegate Assembly will 
be held. However, California delegates 
are advised that they should make 
arrangements with the NEA housing 
bureau at an early date in order to 
assure accommodations. A list of Miami 
Beach hotels appears in the February 
edition of the NEA Journal, as well as 
other details of activities and program. 


Statewide Committee 

NEA’s 1953 meeting will begin Sun- 
day evening, June 28, and will continue 
until Friday night, July 3. California 
delegates are requested to make ar- 
rangements to be in Miami Beach 
Saturday evening, however, for a pre- 
liminary campaign meeting as well as 
orientation sessions on Sunday. One 
of the big events for the California 





pon dat, A landmark for more than two decades at Miami Beach, the Roney Plaza hotel has group will be the State Breakfast to be 
all types | spacious grounds, pool, and cabana club. Here will be the headquarters for the 1953 held Monday morning. A large il! 
Benefits | NEA Convention. Just off the main lobby is the garden court where California delega- of distinguished guests will be invited 
tion will maintain a hospitality center.— Photo by Miami Beach News Service. for this breakfast meeting and detailed 
arrangements are being made for en- 

| tertainment and program. 

e . California will also maintain a hos- 
onal em ( a mM a i Nn T O En | ive Nn pitality center at the Roney Plaza hotel, 
ction p g registration headquarters for the meet- 
» teaching ing. In a garden court, free lemonade 
ion. Ith will be served to visitors and souvenirs 
e suppor N E A De eg a te Asse mM y of the Golden State will be handed out. 

Early Orientation 

acy are in The steering committee for the Tur- 
ae "Rex Turner for NEA President" to Be Working ner campaign includes Myrtle Gustaf- 
1 must be a ‘ ‘ son, chairman; Oscar Anderson, Mary 
aly by a Theme at Miami Beach Meeting in June Rall, Adie Com, Uden Cn 

NEA i Frank Parr, and Jack Rees. The gen- 
me: N all-out drive for election of Rex H. Turner as the next president of the eral campaign committee includes these 

National Education Association gathered strength and momentum as Cali- people plus Hazel Blanchard, David J. 
nal stant fonia educators aimed for the campaign climax at the NEA Representative 
the majr Assembly in Miami Beach next June. 
rays stant The steering group of the “Turner eligible at Detroit last year. This 
ye - for NEA President” committee has year the state should have over 
us in Ck launched preliminary publicity which 300 to top the national list and 
ane has already brought encouraging sup- carry its “favorite son” to election 
pher 7 port from all parts of the nation. Chair- victory. 
effective tan Myrtle Gustafson of Oakland has NEA State Directors Ole Lilleland 
s thro ng called four meetings of the seven-mem- and David J. Conley mailed letters 
> so in tr ber steering committee to lay plans for announcing Rex Turner’s candidacy to 
he suppor the Turner campaign. comparable directors in each state. Ex- 
nerally. Of major interest to Californians ecutive secretaries have received letters 
sannot fel is the urgency of the current NEA from Arthur Corey. The NEA Relations 
rrofession membership drive. California’s Commission and Section officers as well 
s urges 1953 goal is 40,000 members. Cur- as a representative campaign commit- Ser 
ding rept t i have scheduled speeches and local prs 
rent reports show us still far short tee p 
ib and PF of the goal. If the state can ap- publicity to encourage support of the That’s nothiag! | can re 
proach or exceed the goal, it will campaign. ; : 

. be entitled to an increase in vot- Delegates named by the Section member when California 
4 ing representation at the Assem- councils this spring will not register at had an NEA president! 
7 bly. California had 224 delegates any one hotel in Miami Beach. Dozens 
, March We CTA Journal, March 1953 








Conley, Genevieve Jordan, John R. 
King, and L. W. Ripple of Central Sec- 
tion, Harold Sprague, Amanda Bon- 
well, Lionel DeSilva, Olive Donegan, 
Robert Gillingham, Vera Hawkins, 
Charles Herbst, Ole Lilleland, and 
Mary Virginia Morris of Southern Sec- 
tion, Sarah Carter and Alma Thompson 
of North Coast Section, Neil Hafley, 
Mary Sweeney, and Lulu Wilson of 
Bay Section, F. McElwain Howard, 
John Palmer, and Elizabeth Yank of 
Northern Section, and Dean Ross and 
Mary Stewart of Central Coast Section. 


Higher Education Conference 
In Chicago Announced 


“Higher Education Re-examines Its 
Responsibilities and Opportunities” is 
the theme of the Eighth National Con- 
ference on Higher Education scheduled 
to be held in Chicago March 5-7. The 
conference is sponsored by the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Childhood Education 
Conference at San Diego 


The annual state conference of the 
California Association of Childhood 
Education will be held in San Diego 
March 7-8. Grant Hotel will be main 
headquarters of the convention. Miss 
Mildred Fisk, general chairman, an- 
nounced the theme will be “Children 
Our Challenge.” Stemming from this 
theme will be twelve study groups. 

Highlights will be addresses by Mrs. 
Spencer Tracy on “The Role of the 
Parent in the Education of the Deaf 
Child”; Dr. Ballentine Henley, presi- 
dent of the College of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons; Miss Helen 
Heffernan, assistant chief, division of 
instruction, Department of Education; 
and Dr. A. John Bartky, dean of educa- 
tion at Stanford University, who will 
speak on “Teachers Are Human.”— 
Beth Lamb. 


OUR JANUARY COVER 


Judith Aqua Viva and Jimmie Gil- 
bert, fourth grade students at John 
Adams school in San Diego, were pic- 
tured over the title “Mighty Muscle” 
on the cover of our January edition. 
Judith’s father is a photographer for 
the Union-Tribune Publishing Co. in 
San Diego. His print was obtained by 
the Journal through the Don Knight 
agency in Daly City. 


4 


Three Californians 
Appear in March Issue 
of NEA Journal 


Two California educators are authors 
of articles in the March issue of the 
NEA Journal. They are Muriel I. Shel- 
don, supervisor of Junior-High School 
Counseling for the Los Angeles City 
Board of Education, and Louis E. 
Means, consultant in school recreation 
for the State Department of Education. 

“Guidance in the Junior High School” 
is both a point of view and a process, 
declares Miss Sheldon. Pointing out 
that each person in a school has a role 
to play in the guidance program, Miss 
Sheldon considers that “guidance spe- 
cialists play important parts in helping 
pupils to make adjustments once prob- 
lems have developed, (but) the class- 
room teacher has the more important 
function of preventing many adjust- 
ment problems from arising.” 

Leisuretime activities provided in 
the California elementary schools are 
described by Mr. Means in an article 
entitled “Recreation Education for 
Children.” “Convinced that recreation 
should involve experiences more crea- 
tive than staring at television in a 
hypnotic trance,” says Mr. Means, 
“American educators have been taking 
active steps to bring rich, dynamic 
recreational programs into the school.” 

Another feature appearing in the 
March edition is a reproduction of one 
of Les Landin’s cartoons which have 
appeared regularly since September in 
the CTA Journal. Mr. Landin, who 
draws humorous sketches for a hobby, 
teaches at Saratoga. 


SUMMER IN NORWAY 


The University of Oslo will hold its 
seventh summer session from June 27 
to August 8. While designed for Amer- 
ican and Canadian students who have 
completed at least their freshman year 
in an accredited college or university, 
the summer school is open to English- 
speaking students of other nationalities. 

A special feature of the 1953 session 
will be an Institute for English-speaking 
teachers (open to all nationalities), simi- 
lar to the ones held in 1951 and 1952. 

E. Ben Evans, supervisor of library 
services in the offices of Kern county 
district superintendent, recently re- 
turned from a period of service in Nor- 
way with the American embassy. He 
will provide additional information to 
California teachers who request it: ad- 
dress 312 Bernard Street, Bakersfield. 


OVER BILLION NEEDED 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


“Additional floor space equal to a 
one-story building, 52 feet wide, ey. 
tending from New York City to San 
Francisco, is needed adequately to 
house the Nation’s public elementary 
and secondary school population,” sai 
Earl James McGrath, U. S, Commis. 
sioner of Education. 

Commissioner McGrath made this 
statement as he revealed results of , 
Nation-wide survey of school building 
needs and the states’ abilities to pro- 
vide them. At the request of the U, 5 
Congress this survey was conducted by 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


“Every parent and citizen should get 
a graphic picture of the school building 
shortage,” the Commissioner of Educa. 
tion said. For example, this study by 
the Federal Government and the states 
indicate a need now for about 708 
million additional square feet of school 
building space for more than 9% pil. 
lion pupils in public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

“This additional schoolhousing need, 
which does not provide for increased 
enrollment next year and _ succeeding 
years, and does not take into account 
future classroom replacements, approx- 
imates the total residential housing 
space in a city the size of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.” 

California leads the nation in total 
need, according to the survey. An esti- 
mated $1,169,362,000 (1.1 billion dol- 
lars) should be well used in California. 
Broken down in percentages, the esti- 
mate is: 91 per cent for new construc 
tion, 3.5 per cent for sites, 4.6 per cent 
for remodeling and rehabilitation, and 
1 per cent for buses. 


N. Y. Superintendent Named 
President-Elect of AASA 


Jordan L. Larson, superintendent of 
schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y., has been 
chosen president-elect of the America 
Association of School Administrators 
(AASA). He will serve in this capacity 
for the year beginning March 15, and 
will begin a one-year term as president 
of the association on March 15, 1994 

Lawrence G. Derthick, superintent- 
ent of schools, Chattanooga, Ten. 
assumed his new duties as president 0 
AASA March 15, after serving as pres: 
dent-elect for the past year. He suc 
ceeds Virgil M. Rogers, superintendet 
of schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 


CTA Journal, March 1953 
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Action in Sacramento 


HILE the spotlight of public 
Wan is focused on such head- 
line-grabbing battles as those expected 
to erupt over taxes, highways, liquor, 
hot cargo and draw poker, hundreds of 
bills of vital import to education will 
be analyzed and acted upon by the 
1953 General Session of the State Leg- 
islature which reconvened February 24 
following its constitutional recess. The 
session, limited to 120 days, must end 
not later than June 10. 

More than 500 of the record total of 
5,581 bills and other measures intro- 
duced in the hectic 13-day January 
session affects the schools, the teachers 
or the pupils. Dozens of them would 
be harmful to education. 


Wide Range 


Everything from salaries, retirement 
and tenure to Bible reading, educa- 
tional TV and loyalty oaths are included 
in the bills to be considered by the 
education committees of the two houses 
in the next three months. 

Careful analysis of all bills is being 
made by CTA staff and committees, 
with action to support or oppose many 
of them having been scheduled by the 
state-wide Legislative Committee for 
March 1. Decisions reached at that 
meeting will be reported in the March 
9 issue of the CTA Legislative Letter. 


Apportionment Bill 


Least spectacular, but most impor- 
tant of all pending school bills, is 
Assembly Bill 1728, authored by As- 
semblyman Francis Dunn, Jr., Oakland, 
and 43 other members of the lower 
house. It is the State Department- 
sponsored, CTA-backed bill to appor- 
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tion to the schools about $370,000,000 
in state support during 1953-54. 
Drafted to reflect the advice of a state- 
wide advisory committee called to- 
gether by State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Roy Simpson, the bill 
sets up formulae to distribute funds 
made available by the CTA initiative, 
Proposition 2 at the November election. 
As described in detail in last month’s 
CTA Journal, AB 1728 calls only for 
apportionment of the new $180 a.d.a. 
guaranteed by the measure. It is in 
keeping with pledges made to the 
voters and the Legislature during the 
campaign that no request would be 
made by CTA at this session for cur- 
rent operations in addition to the $67,- 
400,000 provided by Proposition 2. 


Want To Know 
About Legislation? 


Interested in educational legislation? 
If you are, the CTA has some aids to 
keep you abreast of things in Sacra- 
mento. They are yours for the asking: 

A Legislative Directory listing the 
names and addresses of all members of 
the Senate and Assembly, together with 
the personnel of the principal commit- 
tees which handle school bills. 

The 1953 Legislative Digest, a sum- 
mary of about 500 bills of interest to 
the schools pending at this session. 

The CTA Legislative Letter which 
weekly brings latest developments on 
educational _ legislation from 
Sacramento. 


direct 


Requests for any of the publications 
should be sent to CTA Field Service, 
693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2. 





By Robert E. MeKay 


CTA Director of Field Service 


Salary Improvement 


Two proposals have been made by 
CTA to see that the intent of the voters 
to provide adequate salary increases for 
teachers is carried out. One of them, 
now contained in AB 2917, will be 
amended into the apportionment bill to 
guarantee that no less than 70 per cent 
of the elementary foundation program 
be used for certificated salaries, 65 per 
cent of the high school foundation pro- 
gram and 60 per cent of the junior 
college foundation program. 


The other, AB 90, Geddes, proposes 
to increase the minimum salary from 
$3,000 to $3,400. The present mini- 
mum was fixed by a CTA bill which 
two years ago raised the level from 
$2,400. 


Still further improvement of the 
teachers retirement system and studies 
looking forward to future increases in 
benefits have been proposed to the 
Legislature by CTA. Senate Bill 785, 
Dilworth, calls for a floor of $170 per 
month under benefits of all teachers 
who have retired at age 60 or more 
with a minimum of 30-years service, 
and an increase in the disability retire- 
ment allowance to 90 per cent of the 
service retirement allowance. 


In addition a comprehensive study 
of the retirement system is proposed 
to be made by a Joint Interim com- 
mittee with a view to further legisla- 
tion in 1955. 


Retirement 


Other retirement bills, not sponsored 
by CTA, propose to double the $50 per 
month benefits from the Permanent 
Fund, to increase both current and 
prior service allowances and to have 
the school districts pay all of the 
teachers’ contributions to the Perma- 
nent Fund and half of their contribu- 
tions to the Annuity Fund. All but the 
second proposal are opposed by CTA 
as being unsound. 


Among other CTA-sponsored bills 
are measures to clarify the right of 
teachers to use the annual allowance of 
ten days sick leave at any time during 
the year (SB 781, Donnelly); and to 
grant teachers on sabbatical leave full 
pay for half a year or half pay for a 
full year instead of the difference be- 









tween the pay of the substitute and 
the teacher on leave (AB 92). 
Indications are that the schools will 
be made a party to the impending bat- 
tle over Governor Warren’s proposal to 
levy a tax on cigarettes and to increase 
taxes on liquor and horse racing. 
Despite mounting evidence to support 
the CTA’s campaign position that pres- 
ent tax levels are adequate to finance 
the increased state expenditure caused 
by Proposition 2 and to meet all other 
reasonable needs, the Governor has 
urged the Legislature to boost taxes. 


Revenue Required 


“I do not quarrel with the voters in 
their decision to increase school financ- 
ing,” the Governor said, “because I 
share their desire for a good school 
system. I merely say that it will be 
necessary to raise revenue to pay for it.” 

Impartial observers are predicting 
that taxes will not be raised at this 
session. 

Awaiting hearing in the Senate are 
bills to curtail and restrict the adult 
education program. They are the re- 
sult of an investigation made by a 
Senate Interim Committee headed by 
Senator Harold T. “Bizz” Johnson of 
Roseville. Strong opposition to several 
of the proposals is anticipated. 


Bible Reading 


Bills have been introduced in both 
houses to permit Bible reading in the 
public schools. They are intended to 
carry out recommendations of the State 
Board of Education which recently 
completed a two-year study of the 


TEACHERS MAY ALSO 
STUDY CONSERVATION 


Teachers may also study conservation 
profitably. Mrs. Jessie Ramming, primary 
teacher in a rural school at Lompoc, re- 
cently wrote the Journal about an interest- 
ing project in her county: 

“Santa Barbara County was divided into 
four sections: Carpenteria-Goleta combined, 
Santa Ynez, Lompoc, Santa Maria. The 
surrounding country of each of these cities 
was discussed, observed and evaluated in 
terms of conservation. These activities were 
combined in one sweeping glimpse by air- 
plane. All previous knowledge took on new 
depth when seen from the air. All ages 
enjoyed this. 

“These meetings were greatly valued by 
all teachers attending. Over 100 teachers 
will go to their classrooms armed with an 
intimate knowledge of their town and sur- 
rounding country. I am sure a majority of 
students in Santa Barbara County will 
know and understand what conservation 
means and what we can do to help.” 
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question. 
1949 and 1951 to approve bills which 
would have made daily Bible reading 
mandatory. 


purposes eight television channels ear- 
marked by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for that purpose is 
expected to have early consideration. 
A series of bills sets up the machinery 
whereby local districts could borrow 
money from-the state to build and be- 
gin operation of the educational TV 
stations. 


the Governor’s TV conference in De- 
cember and the recent recommenda- 
tions of a state-wide committee study- law. 


The Legislature refused in ing the question it is predicted that 
some form of enabling legislation and 


financing will be approved. 


; Extend Tenure 
Legislation to save for educational 
Proposals are pending to extend tep, 


ure to all teachers on the one hand 
and to repeal the existing law gover. 
ing probationary teachers in Los Ap, 
geles and San Francisco on the othe, 
The CTA opposed and the Legislature 
rejected identical bills two years ago, 


A wide variety of other bills affect. 
ing education await action by the 


In view of the favorable reaction to Legislature. 


Fortunately the big majority of the 
proposals will never be enacted into 


Many Changes In Legislature Committees 


Major changes have been made in the personnel of the education committees 
of the State Legislature this year. New faces predominate on the Assembly com. 
mittee where the chairman, vice-chairman and 12 members are new in those roles, 
The Senate committee has a new vice-chairman and three new members. 


In the lower house a battle for control resulted in the election of James VW, 
Silliman of Salinas as speaker and the ousting of all but five of the 24 chairmen 
of standing committees. One of them was Assemblyman Francis Dunn, Jr., of 
Oakland, a member of the committee for ten years and chairman since 1941. 
Although recognized as a top authority in the field, he not only was deposed as 
chairman, but also was removed from the committee. 


New chairman is Assemblyman John L. E. Collier, Los Angeles, a member of 
the committee for the past six vears. A new member of the Assembly, Donald D. 
Doyle, Lafayette, is the new vice-chairman, succeeding Julian Beck, San Fernando. 
The committee was trimmed from 22 to 19 members. 


The Senate Education committee, on the other hand, was enlarged from nine 
to 11 members. Senator Hugh P. Donnelly, Turlock, remains as chairman, but 
Senator George Miller, Jr., Richmond, is the new vice-chairman in place of Senator 
Nathan F. Coombs, Napa. Senator Earl D. Desmond, Sacramento, was not reap- 
pointed to the committee. 

New members of the Senate committee are Senators Burt Busch, Lakeport; 
Donald L. Grunsky, Watsonville; and Harold T. “Bizz” Johnson, Roseville. 

Holdover members in addition to Senators Donnelly, Miller and Coombs are 
Senators Jess R. Dorsey, Bakersfield; Nelson S. Dilworth, Hemet; Jack B. Tenney, 
Los Angeles; Paul Byrne, Chico; and A. W. Way, Eureka. 


Chairman Collier will have the services of only six holdover members on the 
Assembly Education committee, although two of the new appointees have had 
previous experience on education committees. Eight of the twelve new appointees 
are freshmen legislators who took office for the first time in January. 

Only members of the committee which functioned in the 1951 and 1952 sessions 
to be reappointed in addition to Collier and Beck are Assemblymen Carley Porter, 
Compton; Ernest R. Geddes, Claremont; John J. McFall, Manteca; Thomas V. 
Caldecott and L. H. “Abe” Lincoln, both of Oakland. 

The two new appointees who were members of education committees in sessions 
prior to 1951 are Assemblyman Stewart Hinckley, Redlands; and Vernon Kilpat 
rick, Lynwood. 

Two other newcomers to the committee are Assemblyman Frank P. Belotti, 
Eureka; and Edward E. Elliott, Los Angeles. 

The eight freshmen members are Vice-Chairman Doyle; Mrs. Pauline L. Davis, 
Portola, widow of the late Assemblyman Lester Davis; Miss Dorothy M. Donahoe, 
Bakersfield; Willis W. Bradley, Long Beach; J. Ward Casey, Brawley; Samuel 
R. Geddes, Napa; Don Hobbie, Oroville; and LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., Fullerton. 


The Assembly committee meets regularly at 8 o’clock each Wednesday night; 
the Senate committee at the same hour each Thursday night. 
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fthics Commission Expands Important 
Work In Professional Development 


Harry A. Fosdick of Field Service Staff Named 
Secretary of Group on Part-Time Basis 


the State Ethics Commission and 
increasing recognition of the Commis- 
ion’s importance to the teaching pro- 
fession led the State Board of Directors 
to appoint Harry A. Fosdick, CTA field 
representative, as secretary to that 
body. 

Mr. Fosdick will perform his duties 
with the Commission on only a part- 
time basis, continuing his work as field 
representative in the Bay Section, edi- 
tor of ACTION in the Teaching Pro- 
fession, and regular contributor to the 
CTA Journal and Legislative Letter. 

Since its inception in 1947, the State 
Ethics Commission has prepared the 
Code of Ethics for California Teachers, 
which is the guide for professional 
conduct which the Commission is 
charged to promote, interpret, and 
enforce. 


cs calls for services of 


Best known and most dramatic of 
the Commission’s activities have been 
the studies made in communities where 
serious faculty conflicts or morale prob- 
lems have developed or community 
controversies have erupted as a result 
of alleged unethical conduct by mem- 
bers of the profession. 


Ethics Reports 


Both administraors and teachers have 
been criticized or defended in the 
reports the Commission has prepared 
after these studies. Failure in their 
responsibilities to children, to the com- 
munity, or to the profession itself have 
led to Commission reports which have 
condemned both teachers and admin- 
istrators. Likewise, when thorough 
investigation proves that the teacher or 
administrator has been unjustly ac- 
cused, the report becomes an important 
defense weapon. In one case two 
teachers dismissed on charges of unpro- 
fessional conduct were cleared of the 
charges and placed in more desirable 
Positions. In a similar case handled 


by a section commission, a dismissed 
teacher was offered a new contract on 
the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion report. 
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Assume Responsibilities 


An administrator under fire by a 
vociferous community element was 
cleared of the accusations by the Com- 
mission and his job was saved. 

“The Ethics Commission is not strictly 
a defense commission for school people, 
even though its studies have resulted 
in defense of teachers’ rights on several 
occasions,” Miss Miriam Spreng, chair- 
man, has stated. “It is the vehicle 
through which the teaching profession 





HARRY A. FOSDICK 


is beginning to assume some responsi- 
bility for the conduct of its own mem- 
bers. The defense of members against 
unprofessional treatment is just the 
other half of that function. 


“When we undertake a study at the 
request of a section commission or the 
CTA State Board of Directors, it is a 
fact-finding operation, and the report 
of our findings, conclusions and recom- 
mendations determine whether the 
profession is defending or prosecuting 
its own members,” Miss Spreng said. 


In nearly every case studied so far, 
there have been many ramifications to 








the central problem, and the Commis- 
sion has attempted to chart a course 
of action by which the district being 
studied can avoid similar situations in 
the future. These conclusions and rec- 
ommendations are becoming a set of 
precedents that are as important in the 
interpretation of a problem as the Code 
itself, just as court decisions expand or 
define the application of public law. 


Code Interpretation 


Less conspicuous is the Commission’s 
frequent studies of Code interpretation 
made at the request of local associa- 
tions, individual members, or CTA 
committees. Some of these have been 
reported in the Journal, and eventually 
all will be codified for reference pur- 
poses and as precedents. 


Besides the State Commission, each 
CTA Section also maintains an ethics 
commission, and the studies and re- 
ports from these groups are added to 
the resources of the State body. 

Appointed by the State Board of 
Directors for seven-year terms, the 
present members of the Commission 
and their expiration dates are Miriam 
Spreng, chairman, San Diego, 1953; 
John Low Hutchinson, Los Angeles, 
1954; William J. Burkhard, Sacramento, 
1955; Charles O. Blodgett, San Luis 
Obispo, 1956; Lillian Hagopian, Arcata, 
1957; David J. Conley, Strathmore, 
1958; Ruby Ferguson, San Jose, 1959. 


In its case studies, the Commission 
has observed that many of the problems 
referred to it have dealt primarily with 
faculty frictions or community relations, 
with questions of ethics playing little 
or no part. These also represent a defi- 
nite need for professional assistance, 
even though not within the original 
scope of the Commission. 


Panel Is Planned 


To meet this need, the Commission 
has adopted a plan which it hopes will 
soon be placed in effect. The associa- 
tions of superintendents, elementary 
and secondary administrators, junior 
college administrators, classroom de- 
partments of CTA, and other interested 
groups will be asked to provide names 
of members who will serve on a state- 
wide panel. This will include more 
than 100 leaders from all geographical 
areas, educational levels, and types of 
districts. 

When the Ethics Commission re- 
ceives a request which involves person- 
nel relations or community relations 


(Continued on Page 40) 














































HAWAII AND MEXICO 


STUDY TOURS 


Plan to travel this summer? And pick 
up college credits at the same time? 

CTA sponsors two plans at low cost, 

available to members only . . . 


OR the first time California Teachers Association will 

sponsor study tours to Hawaii and Mexico for its mem- 
bers. This summer CTA members will have an opportunity 
to fly to Honolulu or to Mexico City, enroll in university 
classes, enjoy the exotic environment of away-from-home 
living. 

By arrangement with a reputable and established pro- 
fessional firm of travel agents, CTA is able to sponsor these 
tours for summer school study as a service to its member- 
ship. Low rates are made possible by the reduced over- 
head of advertising and promotion and by skillful man- 
agement. 


Mexico Tour 

Tour dates for Mexico City are June 19-20-21 to August 
9-10-11, a total of 52 days. Total cost is $450, including 
transportation from Tijuana to Mexico City and return, all 
meals except lunches, hotel accommodations for 51 nights, 
a half day escorted tour of the city, a full day tour to the 
Pyramids, a two day overnight trip to Taxco and Cuerna- 
vaca, and a half day tour to the famous floating gardens of 
Xochimilco. 


Hacienda Vista Hermosa is one of the resort sights tour mem- 
bers will see on the trip by Tequesquitengo Lake. They will have 
an opportunity to swim in the magnificent plunge and inspect the 
ancient structures when the tour group leaves Mexico City on 
one of its excursions. 
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Beautiful modern buildings landscaped with mid-Pacific trees 
and flowers make the University of Hawaii one of the most 
attractive campus sites in the world. A cosmopolitan student 
body makes this an interesting locale for a summer of study with 
an international flavor. 


The CTA tour price does not include registration fee a 
the National University of Mexico ($75 U.S. currency), tips, 
lunches in Mexico except for tour days, miscellaneous 
personal needs, or inter-city transportation. 


Tour members will rendezvous at the U. S. Grant hotel 
in San Diego on either June 19, 20 or 21 (three groups wil 
be scheduled). They will meet at 11 a.m. and limousines 
will take them to Tijuana airport, where they will board 
plane of the Mexicana de Aviacion (Pan American World 
Airways System) for Mexico City. 

On August 9, 10 or 11, three days after the summer ses- 
sion at the university ends, the same airline will convey the 
groups on the return trip to Tijuana. Departure date is 
optional and will be tailored to meet the requirements of 
the individuals. Return date normally will be dependent 
upon arrival date. 


Living accommodations have been reserved at the attrac- 
tive new Comee’ Hotel, which is a 15-minute walk from 
the center of Mexico City and less than a mile from the 
university. Accommodations are based on two, three, ot 
four persons to a room. 


In addition to courses in the Spanish language, sever 
subjects are available in English. A complete information 
bulletin on the university’s summer schedule will be fur 
nished applicants who send in the query blank printed o 
page 25. 

All tour members must show evidence of citizenship 
birth certificate, passport, or naturalization papers. The 
cost of the Mexican tourist card has been included in the 
tour price. The U.S. Public Health Service requires 
certificate of smallpox vaccination. The necessary form wil 
be provided. 


Hawaii Tour 


The tour to Hawaii will start on June 19 on regularly 


scheduled Pan American World Airways tourist flight from 


San Francisco International airport. The return flight i 
scheduled for August 7, but members who wish to sté 





over and return on the S.S. Lurline on August 10 may do 
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go by making arrangements at an early date. The return 
ship will require a slight additional charge. 

Gost of the Hawaii tour, 48 days and nights, is $528.75 
pcluding the U.S. transportation tax. This includes air 
rtation from California to Hawaii and return, all 
Seakfasts for 48 days, exclusive use of Castle Hall dormi- 
for the summer session, flower lei greetings, and two 
atended tours of the islands, together with city and circle 
iland tours of Oahu. 

Because there are many reliable eating places in Hono- 
lu and the university cafeteria serves good meals, the 
tour management did not attempt to arrange for lunches 
and dinners. 

The tour includes a 109-mile circle-island trip around 
Qahu, the main island, complete with Hukilau and a real 
Hawaiian luau (feast). The Hukilau is musical entertain- 
ment, arranged exclusively for this tour. There will be a 
half-day tour of the city and Mt. Tantalus. There will be 
wo full days touring the “Garden Island” of Kauai on the 
/ Student | soming of the fiirst day with an overnight stop and return- 


ific trees 
he mos 


udy with ing in the evening of the second day by plane. Three full 
days will be spent in a plane flight and visit to Maui island 
and the big Island of Hawaii. The services of experienced 
tour conductors will be provided. 
n fee at 
>y), tips 
llaneou | | It Starts in the Classroom 
HEN-and-now 
nt hotel fl owires can 
ups will build good PR, says 
nousines the National School 
board a Public Relations As- 
a World sociation in a recent 
issue of It Starts in 
the Classroom News- 
mer s¢s- : 
letter, its monthly 
avey the 






roundup of good 





date is public relations techniques 
nents of and ideas developed by indi- 
pendent vidual classroom teachers 
around the country. 
e attrac. The newsletter cites the 
alk from group of parents who said 
haan thi “We don’t want our children 
ana to go back to what we had” 
| after hearing their PR-wise 
county superintendent and 
, several several veteran classroom 
ormation teachers compare modern ed- 
be fur- uation techniques with the educational practices of 25 years 


inted on | | 280. 
Parents happily waved goodbye to: sitting for long periods 


izenship, of time with hands folded on the desk; constant and unvary- 

s. The | | img Westion-and-answer techniques; and pupils standing in 

d in the the corner for misdemeanors. 

quires & Also on the parents’ glad-to-see-you-go-list were the stiff 

orm wil J) °"° of seats totally unsuited for group work, with large 

: notebooks filled with outlines copied from the board to be 
learned for tests, lessons based on mastery of the “next five 
pages” in the textbook, and autocratic domination of the 
teacher. 

regulatl Mee the other hand, parents approved the modern school 

ght from ‘og treats parents and pupils as partners, helping them, 

a. | (oF example, to understand the why, as well as the what, of 

flight is school rules and regulations. 

| to stay 

) may do 
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The University of Hawaii schedules accredited courses 
of interest to California teachers. A summer session bulle- 
tin will be forwarded to applicants on request. Cost of 
University registration is not included in the tour charge. 


Residence of tour members will be at Castle Hall at 
Punahou. This dormitory has a capacity of 65 persons. A 
few housekeeping apartments have been reserved at Wai- 
kiki and rates are available on request. 


No inoculations, visas, or travel permits are required. 
On leaving the islands an agricultural inspection and immi- 
gration check are made of all travelers. 


The Hawaii price does not include tips, lunches and 
dinners, miscellaneous personal needs, and inter-city trans- 
portation except as noted on the sight-seeing trips. 


The 1953 CTA approved tours will provide for only 65 
members to Hawaii and 105 to Mexico City. Reservations 
must be limited to the first applications approved to fill 
these quotas. 


For more details regarding these great tours, see 
announcement on page 25. Coupon provided there to 
write for complete details, including courses of study 
offered. 


Extra Guest at the Table 


“We have you for dinner every night . . .” that’s what one 
parent said jokingly to her child’s teacher, underlining the 
fact that what the classrcoom teacher says and does during 
the day is constantly being carried into the home. The 
National School Public Relations Association (NEA) reports 
how some teachers supplement these ectoplasmic appearances 
at community dinner tables with real-life contacts with par- 
ents. Some examples: 

In one school, each teacher who owns a car telephones 
four or five parents before each PTA meeting or study 
group to ask if she may drive them to the event. Result: 
easier social give-and-take between teacher and parent. 

“Whenever one of us spends a day visiting another school, 
he takes a parent with him,” observes another teacher. Parent 





and teacher makes individual reports to the school adminis- 
trator. Result: the best practices a parent notes in another 
school, he immediately wants for his own. 

Each teacher in one high school turned routine printed 
invitations into personal ones by visiting 17 of his students’ 
homes to invite parents to Open House. Result: Standing 
Room Only for the affair. 

Every visitor to the shop classes in one high school gets 
a souvenir of his visit—a small cutting board shaped like 
Porky Pig and inscribed: “A Memory of My Visit.” Result: 
parents, welcomed so enthusiastically, come again. 





State Survey Shows Current Status of 


TEACHERS SALARIES 


Instructional Median 


Readers of CTA Journal have known 
for a long time that teachers’ salaries were 
not high. Some were reasonably sure they 
were not keeping up with the ascending 
spiral of incomes outside the teaching pro- 
fession. Now we have the figures to show 
that current levels are not even as high as 
predicted last August. The three tables of 
figures given below are taken from “Sal- 
aries of Certificated Employees, California 
Public Schools, 1952-53,” published in 
mid-February by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, State Department of Education. 
Actual salaries will be shown as slightly 
less than forecasts predicted by a CTA 
survey conducted last year and published 
in the December CTA Journal. Comments 
and explanation of the tables below are by 
Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, assistant director 
of research, CTA. 


EDIAN salaries of full-time class- 

room teachers over the last seven 
years are shown in Table 1. It should 
be borne in mind that junior high 
school teachers are classified with high 
school teachers in the survey. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of 
this year’s full-time classroom staff in 
salary intervals of $100. This year’s 
data include a breakdown from $6000 
to $6500. Since it can be assumed that 
all teachers below $3000 are emer- 
gency or provisional credentialed per- 
sonnel, no breakdown between $2400 
and $3000 is provided. There will be, 
of course, some teachers above $3000 
who do not yet hold the regular cer- 
tificate. 


From Table 2 it can be seen that 
47.23 per cent are being paid this year 
less than $4200. The exact median 
income of California families is not yet 
known for the calendar year 1952, but 
it might well be near this mark of 
$4200. It was over $3625 in the 1950 
census, which reported 1949 income. 
The California per capita income figure 
for 1949 ($1602) increased more than 
20 per cent by 1951 ($1933). A 20 
per cent increase in the 1950 census 
median family income would produce 
a figure of $4350. 
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Now *%4501 


Based on our contention that the 
“family income” is a minimum yard- 
stick for teachers, the data tend to 
demonstrate the correctness of the 
claim that teachers are paid no better 
than the general cross-section of Calli- 
fornia families. Fifty-one per cent of 
the teachers are earning up to $4300 
per annum. Teachers’ salary range is 
narrower than the populations gen- 


erally, but it falls in the middle of the 
income ladder, in spite of a high degree 
of professional preparation and respon. 
sibility expected. 

Data in Table 3 relate to position, 
of certificated personnel other thay 
classroom only. These teachers with 
few exceptions would have their sj 
aries classified under the category “9 
Certificated Salaries of Instruction” in 
the district budget. They and th 
classroom teachers reported in Table 
1 and 2 constitute the “Instructiona| 
staff” which is reported in the annual 
salary estimates of the National E¢y. 
cation Association. 

The data in Table 3 can be used ty 
examine ratios between median teache, 
salaries and median salaries of certain 
administrative positions. Also the 
weighted average of all the medians 
reported in Tables 2 and 3 may be used 


a 


TABLE | 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF MEDIAN SALARIES OF FULL-TIME TEACHERS 
IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1946-47 TO 1952-53 


Level 
Elementary School . 
High School 3,731 
Junior College 4,059 
he es et eae aia ‘ 3,321 


1946-47 
..-- $2,528 


1947-48 
$3,097 


1948-49 
$3,291 


4,051 
4,353 
3,583 


1949-50 
$3,352 
4,153 
4,485 
3,638 


1950-51 
$3,411 


4,164 
4,566 
3,667 


1951-52 1952-53 
$3,721 $3,997 


4,524 4,783 
5,081 5,463 
3,990 4,266 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS BY YEARLY SALARIES, 1952-53 


——_————School Level®—— 


igh 
Schoolt 
20 


Elementary 
Yearly Salary Schoolt 
Under $3,000 249 
3,000 to 3,099 ~ 568 
3,100 to 3,199. 601 
3,200 to 3,299. sesvcee ge 
3,300 to 3,399.............. 1,799 
3,400 to 3,499. . 2,936 
3,500 to 3,599 2,958 
3,600 to 3,699... 3,336 
3,700 to 3,799.............. 2,797 
3,800 to 3,899. . 2,704 
3,900 to 3,999.. 2,515 
4,000 to 4,099.. . 2,416 
4,100 to 4,199. 





Junior 


College 


Per Cent of 
Total Staff 
_ .0038% 


Total 
269 
590 
627 

1,440 
1,972 
3,298 
3,432 
4,045 
3,675 
3,674 
3,510 
3,390 
2,749 





. 1,839 
4,200 to 4,299 . 1,947 
4,300 to 4,399 .... 1,833 
4,400 to 4,499. . 1,326 
4,500 to 4,599.. . 1,557 
4,600 to 4,699 
4,700 to 4,799.. 


2,887 
2,847 
2,114 
2,607 
2,284 
1,717 








_ 1,846 

989 

4,800 to 4,899. _ 1,071 
4,900 to 4,999 _ 1,018 
5,000 to 5,099... 879 
5,100 to 5,199. 742 
5,200 to 5.299 - B12 
5,300 to 5,399. 536 


5,400 to 5,499.............. 849 
5,500 5,599... . 647 
5,600 5,699 ... 546 
5,700 5,799. 437 
5,800 5,899..... .. 265 
5,900 Ee 27 

247 
6,100 t . 276 
6,200 a 2 
6,300 eeenay 1 
6,400 is : 6 
6,500 pe ececaxeecs 63 


2,084 
1,951 
1,745 
1,596 
1,529 
1,537 


1,884 
1,538 
1,448 
1,453 
1,072 

222 


1,190 
1,415 
96 
432 


92 
195 728 





Median $4,783 


2,784 
$5,463 


69,139 
$4,266 





®Teachers employed on two levels have been classified in the level in which the major portion 


their time is assigned. 
tIncludes kindergarten teachers. 
tIncludes junior high school teachers. 


d 


gIncludes teachers in grades 11 and 12 in 4-year junior colleges. 
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WORE ON TELEVISION 


Publication of a comprehensive hand- 
ook on educational television, with 
information on every phase of the sub- 
ject, from where to locate a new sta- 
tion to how a professor should give a 
lecture before a camera, has been an- 
nounced by the American Council on 
Television. The 285-page volume, “A 
Television Policy for Education,” is 
edited by Carroll V. Newsom, Asso- 
ciate Commissioner for Higher Educa- 
tion of New York State. (ACE, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., $3.50.) 
——EEE———————EEEE 


TEACHER SALARIES 


(Continued from Page 10) 
asa general measure of the salary level 
of the instructional staff of California 
schools. This figure is $4501, exclud- 
ing nurses. It does not include admin- 
istrative personnel at central office 
levels. 


The annual CTA salary bulletin carrying 
these statistics in detail by districts is now 
in preparation. It should probably be 
ready for distribution by CTA Research 


division in March. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF PARENT-TEACHERS 
SET FOR APRIL 28-30 


President Eisenhower has said “To 
neglect our school system would be a 
crime against the future. Such neglect 
could well be more disastrous to all our 
freedoms than the most formidable 
armed assault on our physical defenses. 
. . . Where our schools are concerned, 
no external threat can excuse negli- 
gence; no menace can justify a halted 
progress.” 

The California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers—an organization dedi- 
cated to the welfare of children and 
committed to the support of public 
education—will be holding its annual 
convention in Long Beach on April 28, 
29 and 30. Theme of the convention 
will be “Opportunity Unlimited.” 

For three days the more than 3000 
delegates, representing nearly every 
school in the state, will be studying 
and evaluating the program of the or- 
ganization in conference and general 
sessions. Gathered with the delegates 
will be many school administrators, 


TABLE 3 


teachers and school trustees, who will 
help in planning for better ways in 
which to serve children. 


Attendance of administrators, teach- 
ers and school trustees at these con- 
ventions has been increasing each year 
because of a growing realization that 
the people who are responsible for 
carrying out the school program and 
the people who carry the responsibility 
of its public interpretation, must work 
together. Many of them are members 
of local Parent Teacher associations 
and may be accredited delegates to this 
convention. Since they work closely 
with the communities, they are familiar 
with local problems, and help to inter- 
pret the program of the Parent Teacher 
organization. 


Because of the many new people 
coming to California, this convention 
will seek to develop the theme of the 
lines that this is a land of opportunity 
and that those opportunities must not 
be lessened by any neglect of our 
school system. — Contributed by Mrs. 
Russell Scott, Salinas, Director of Edu- 
cation of the CCPT. 


SALARIES OF CERTAIN FULL-TIME SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND OTHER SPECIALLY CLASSIFIED 
PERSONNEL IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1952-53 


Yearly Salary 
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Hundreds of small pub- 
lications produced by and 
for the public schools of 
California keep the people 
informed and encourage 
them to support better edu- 
cation. 


T is axiomatic that those communities 
in California with the best reputa- 
tions for good schools and good admin- 
istration are those where school people 
make a consistent and effective effort 
to communicate with parents, tax- 
payers, and business people. 


Communication may take many 
forms, but its degree can be most easily 
judged by outside observers on an 
appraisal of the printed bulletins, pam- 
phlets, and broadsides produced. 


We frequently emphasize in the 
CTA Journal the importance of estab- 
lishing good public relations. The work 
of our executive secretary and the men 
of our field service staff takes them to 
public platforms where they constantly 
seek to interpret the policies and prob- 
lems of education for public under- 
standing. To speak well and to meet 
people is primary to a good public rela- 
tions program and should retain its 
place of first importance. 


But people are not permanently 
influenced by favorable first impres- 
sions. To supplement the personal 
appearance, the group conference, and 
the committee work of parent-teacher 
associations, the printed bulletin does 
its work day after day to maintain 
favorable attitudes and effective action. 

To my desk at the Journal office 
come scores of periodicals, most of 
them written and printed in California. 
They vary in format and size. They 
are printed, lithographed, and mimeo- 
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OOLS. EUREKA, CALIFOI 


SUPERINTENDEN? ‘'S 


SAN JOAQUIN County SCHOOLS 


graphed. Nearly all have an individual 
named as editor; a few have staffs of 
two or three reporters or writers. 

In the belief that a brief appraisal 
will be useful to administrators in 
analyzing their publication responsibili- 
ties, I have tried to evaluate the evi- 
dence I have before me. Realizing that 
budget, facilities, and personnel will 
vary, it is not my purpose in this re- 
view to judge or compare. Rather I 
should like to commend and encourage. 


Superintendent’s Bulletins 


The best examples of school publications 
come out of the offices of county superin- 
tendents of schools and from some of the 
larger city school districts. 


Monthly Bulletin, Los Angeles county, 
runs 12 pages, 8!/,x11, printed three col- 
umns to page on glossy book, conservative 
display, well written news summaries of 
district and teacher activity, pertinent edi- 
torials and timely features. C. C. Trilling- 
ham, superintendent; C. C. Carpenter, 
editor. 


Marin County Schools Reporter, runs 4 
pages, 8x11, printed two columns to page 
on glossy book, single line heads, superin- 
tendent’s message and important announce- 
ments, complete calendar and references. 
Wallace W. Hall, superintendent; Edwin 


L. Blackmore, chairman editorial committee. 


Ventura four 
pages, 10) 
page on glossy book, uses many good action 


pictures, conservative makeup, emphasizes 


County Schools, 
/x14, printed four columns to 


runs 





By J. Wilson McKenney 
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SAN MATEO 
COUNTY SCHOOL 
BULLETIN 
REDWOOD CITY, CAL. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT ! 


VALLEIO UNIFIED 


NEWSLETTER 


terse announcements including complete 
institute calendar. 
superintendent; Alma 


coverage on current 
Dean E. Triggs, 
Greene, editor. 


Sonoma County School Bulletin, runs six 
pages, 8!/)x11, printed three columns to 
page on glossy book, good use of cuts, cal: 
endar, and editorial. Uses an article each 
month of permanent value, also a good 
section called “People and Places.” Charles 
W. Wiggins, superintendent; editorial board 
of ten; Arthur King and Charles R. Robin 


son, editors. 


Education Newsletter, San Diego County, 
runs four pages, 8!/x11, printed three 
columns to page on blue tinted text with 
blue ink, no pictures, good news coverage 
and announcements, excellent editorial and 
short features. Cecil D. Hardesty, super 
intendent; editorial board of four; Lambert 
Baker, editor. 


Our Schools, San Mateo county school 
bulletin, runs four or six pages 8!Axll, 
lithographed on white offset, excellent 
selection of action pictures, emphasis class 
room activity, sound editorial ideas under 
‘Among Ourselves,” regular teacher bio 
graphical sketches, short news summaries 
James R. Tormey, superintendent; Ruth 
Balmer, editor. 


Fresno County Schools, runs four pages 
9x12, printed three columns to page 
glossy book, terse news writing, good pic 
tures and calendar. W. G. Martin, super 
intendent; staff of six; Byron D. McOor 
mick, editor. 

Superintendent’s Newsletter, San Jo 
quin County Schools, runs six pages 
81x11, punched for binder, printed three 
columns to page on book, news briefs, at 
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John R. 


nouncements, one timely feature. 


_ Williams, superintendent; two assistants; 
Eva Lalander, editor. 


Superintendents Bulletin, Yolo County, 
runs 10-12 pages with additions, 81/2x11, 
typed and multilithed on offset and stapled, 
uses pictures effectively, good editorial and 
news summaries, One Or more timely fea- 
tures. Eleanor K. Bandy, superintendent. 

Contra Costa County School Bulletin, 
runs six pages, 8x11, lithographed on white 
offset, few pictures, three columns to page, 
tends to interpretive features but front 
page news, editorial, book reviews, and 
AV tips. B. O. Wilson, superintendent. 

Superintendent’s Bulletin, Santa Clara 
County, runs six pages 8!/2x11, three col- 
ymns to page, printed on glossy book, 
excellent design and display with pictures, 
good news writing, department notes and 
editorial, calendar and announcements, few 
features and quotes. O. §. Hubbard, su- 
perintendent; E. J. Bohne, editor; two 
assistants. 

Superintendent’s Bulletin, Alameda 
County schools, runs four pages, 8!/2x11, 
printed three columns to page on glossy 
book, good typography, editorial, library 
lists, announcements, pictures, good news 
writing, Vaughn D. Seidel, superintend- 
ent; F. Wilcken Fox, editor. 

Tulare County Schools Bulletin, runs 
four pages, 8!4x11, printed three columns 
to page on buff tinted book, good use of 
pictures, editorials and significant announce- 
ments. Superintendent J. Post Williams 
writes good column. Elizabeth B. Serbian, 
chairman editorial committee. 

School Talk, San Luis Obispo, runs six 
pages, 9x12, printed four columns to page 
on glossy book, uses many pictures effec- 
tively, good display and timely emphasis, 
features are interpretive. Alvin E. Rhodes, 
wuperintendent; Jane P. Wiley, editor; four 
division directors are associate editors. 


City Superintendents 


The superintendent's bulletin published 
by Will C. Crawford of San Diego City 
Schools is the only one issued weekly. 
Edited by Charles T. Byrne, it is a four- 
page 84x11 size multilithed from type 
teproduction. An interesting treatment is 
that names appear in the body of text 
matter in bold face. Because of frequency 
of issue, this publication is an excellent 
example of punchy journalism. Use of 
dates, an “Orchid this week” column, and 
a radio and television section make this a 
useful publication. 

A 6x9! four-page sheet is published by 
T. L. McCuen, superintendent of Kern 
County Union High School District. Using 
two columns to a page with single line 
heads, it serves principally for current an- 
nouncements. 

Passing Marks, the bulletin of the San 
Bernardino City Schools, is an excellent 
M4-page magazine, 6x9 page printed on 
tinted text. Front page is a message from 
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Superintendent F. Eugene Mueller. Wide 
range of news, features, and personals. 
Calendar and important announcements in 
this handy format makes this a very useful 
publication. Kathleen B. Ranger, manag- 
ing editor. 

School Days, from the Bakersfield City 
School District, 81x11, runs four pages, 
printed with brown ink on tinted book. 
Good use of photographs, with emphasis 
on introduction of faculty, reports on 
board meetings. Superintendent John L. 
Compton heads a three-man editorial board. 

News Review of Santa Ana City Schools 
is Varityped, run letterhead size on offset 
press, six or more pages, stapled, usually 
in colored ink. With limited home produc- 
tion facilities, this is good example of econ- 
omy with readability. Lynn H. Crawford, 
superintendent; F. Wayne Flinn, editor; 
production staff of two. 

Burbank Schools is another good multi- 
lith job, using good display of photographs 
and color. Issued periodically, it appears 
to be a medium for setting important facts 
before the public, emphasizing growth and 
school needs. J. R. Croad, superintendent. 


Santa Barbara City Schools issues four- 
poge offset publication, entirely devoted to 
curriculum interpretation. Excellent use of 
display and art. 
board of education. 

Your Community College Reports is the 
title of a monthly four-page sheet from 
Compton College. Produced in color by 
the college press, it is tops in craftsman- 
ship and editing, apparently a departmen- 
talized function. 


Carries only names of 


Other Publications 


We receive a number of other excel- 
lent journals and bulletins from teacher 
clubs, unified districts, CTA Sections, 
and classroom teacher groups. We 
have not tried to include all of them in 
this survey nor to include the fine work 
done on curriculum digests and special 
promotions. 

Obviously, not only the physical 
specifications of the publications vary 
but the intended readership and circu- 
lation will differ between county, city, 


(Continued on Page 41) 





PRINT IT RIGHT 


HEN Gutenburg invented movable type, he laid the foundations of publie 

\ \ education. He also created the most used—and one of the most abused—publie 
relations techniques to interpret the schools. 

Schools in California and throughout the nation turn to printing when they have 

something to say to teachers, parents, taxpayers, or any of their other publics. A 





veritable flood of annual reports, periodi- 
cals, leaflets, handbooks, and campaign 
literature on schools flows from the 
presses each year. 

The accompanying review gives a par- 
tial impression of the variety of superin- 
tendent’s bulletins issued periodically in 
California. Some of them are unattrae 
tive, poorly printed, badly illustrated. 
But most of them demonstrate a deter- 
mined effort to use the printed page as 
a salesman: sincere, convincing, and 
acceptable. 

To help the schools improve the print- 
ing they are now producing, the National 


School Public Relations Association produced in mid-February a new handbook titled 
“Print It Right.” It describes the techniques and skills which anyone who faces a 
printing task needs to know. It offers ideas and tricks of the trade indispensable to 


the amateur and helpful to the expert. 


Written in punchy style, the section headings illustrate the range of subject matter 
in the booklet: “Once a year or oftener, hitting on schedule, keep telling them, 
handy handbooks, stepping up the tempo, putting it into words, illustrating ideas, 
lay it out right, getting into production, and delivering the goods.” 

A committee of eight school people, experts in public relations and publications, 
was headed by Laurence B. Johnson of New Jersey Education Association and Warren 


KE. Lloyd of the city schools in Richmond, Virginia. 


The California member of 


the committee was Gerald Sprung, director of special services at La Mesa, who died 


in January. 


The six consultants who assisted in final preparation of “Print It Right” included 
W. Harold Kingsley, CTA Field Service representative. 


PRINT IT RIGHT, 48 pp, 84x11, $1.50, discount on quantity, National 
School Public Relations Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.\W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 





ROAD WATER 


PLOUGHED 


FOREST GRASS FIELD 


We Did Something About | 


O Mark Twain’s observation that 

“everybody talks about the weather 
but nobody does anything about it” we 
can answer that we have tried to do 
something about it. Though my class 
of children from the homes of low 
income migrant workers hasn’t changed 
the march of the elements, we are at 
least on speaking terms with the 
weather. And we have found an activ- 
ity project which is inexpensive, holds 
pupil interest, and makes learning more 
effective. 

On a very rainy afternoon the chil- 
dren started asking questions about the 
weather. We made three lists: “Things 
we want to know,” “Things we think 


Mickey Mite takes a hand to d-monstrate 
the freezing point of water. 
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By Robert L. Whitt 


we know,” and “Things we _ know.” 

Here is a partial sampling from our 

lists: 

Things We Want to Know 

About the Weather 
What makes weather? 

Where does weather come from? 

What makes rain, snow, hail, thun- 
der, and lightning? 

What are clouds? 

Things We Think We Know 

About the Weather 
Items in this list remained here only 

a short time. Someone would find 

enough evidence to move them to the 

next list or to discard them. 

Things We Know About the Weather 
Weather is not always the same. 
Weather is present all the time. 
Weather can do a great deal of 

damage. 

Weather is useful. 

By keeping our lists up to date as 
our unit progressed, we were able to 
answer many questions, solve many 
problems. The children also became 
careful about saying a statement was 
true or false without considerable 
evidence. 

Research students 


teams of three 


Illustration at the ton of this page 
is from the manual described in the 
article on “How Heat Travels.” Mr. 
Whitt, the author, is vice principal and 
sixth grade teacher at Roosevelt school 
in Stockton, where he conducted the 
project he describes here. Photograph 
and drawings for this article were pro- 
vided by G. B. Schuyler. 


each accepted the responsibility of 
looking up evidence and reporting to 
the whole class. I made certain that 
each team had at least one good reader, 

From one of these reports the words 
forecast and forecaster caused a great 
deal of interest. The idea of a weather 
station of their own began to take 
shape. This was exactly what I wanted. 
I brought out the materials of a model 
weather station kit and explained why 
we had them. The kit was developed 
by Jeff B. West, coordinator of audio- 
visual education and supervisor of cle 
mentary school science in the Stockton 
system. Produced by Models of Indus. 
try, Inc., 2804 Tenth Street, Berkeley, 
it sells for only $4.95. From the time 
the kit was revealed, “Weather All 
Around Us” became the talk of our 


Illustration in the weather manual has this 


. . * ” 
caption: “Is there water in the air? 
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«hool. Children from other classes 
hecame almost as interested as my own 
pupils. Here was something my boys 
and girls could build and understand. 
The kit contained a teacher’s manual 
yith many good suggestions for group 
wtivities, a chart that showed at a 
glance science textbooks with material 
ya diferent aspects of the problem, an 
annotated bibliography of books for 
ihe teacher and for pupils, a rather 
complete annotated list of films and 
flmstrips on weather, and a compre- 
hensive vocabulary list. There was also 
a pupil's handbook with an interest- 
inspiring little character, “Mickey 
\ite.”” This handbook told how to 
make weather instruments, do experi- 
ments that illustrate weather phenom- 
ena, and provided background informa- 
tion leading up to actual forecasting. 
In addition, the kit also contained all 
hard-to-get items required to do the 
experiments and build the instruments. 


We discussed how we could build 
the instruments of the weather station 
that were provided in the kit. Many 
children would have liked to build each 
instrument, but we did not have 
enough materials. We divided into 
committees to build our weather sta- 
tion and to do the experiments. We 
listed the instruments that were to be 
made and the children selected their 
committees after examining the pic- 
tures of the instruments in the hand- 
book. We had more volunteers for 
pupils to work on the complicated 
instruments than for the simple ones. 
We settled by having larger committees 
work on the more difficult projects. We 
discussed at some length the way good 
committees work and made a few gen- 
eral rules. 


We then took the pupil’s handbook 
apart and divided it into sections to 
correspond to our committees. The 
chairman of each group wrote the 
name of the committee on the section. 
From then on each committee was 
responsible for its own project. The 
following instruments were constructed: 


. Ribbon Thermometer 

. Air Thermometer 

- Wet-dry Bulb Thermometer 
. Weather Doll 

- Hair Hygrometer 

. Rain Gauge 


nae Da ot oe Ow 


- Snow Gauge (although we have no 
use for it) 


8. Air Current Indicator 
9. Weather Vane 

10. Anemometer 

ll. Barometer 
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Sixth grade students build their own instruments for weather station. 


The very few materials not supplied 
in the kit were easily obtained. Nearly 
all the children responsible for bring- 
ing in material, brought them in the 
next day, one day earlier than we 
planned to use them. Not one child 
failed to have all his material there by 
the day we had agreed upon. Every 
committee was ready to begin construc- 
tion on time. This, to me, was out- 
standing evidence of the keen motiva- 
tion provided by the kit. 


The handbook was easy to follow. 
The materials were simple and child- 
like enough for pupils to use them with 
confidence. The animated drawings 
were exceptionally well done and were 
very clear. In fact, difficult explana- 
tions became simple by referring to the 
drawings of “Micky Mite.” 


All through the 
strengthened their 
doing experiments 
heat, evaporation, condensation, etc. 
The kit provided the materials and 
directions for doing simple basic ex- 
periments. The children were able to 
suggest several others that were equally 
successful. We were able to move 
several items on our chart over to 
“Things We Know About Weather” by 
doing experiments and then checking 
with books. 


unit, the children 
understandings by 
with air pressure, 


We used films and filmstrips as they 
were needed to develop understand- 
ings. But unlike previous experiences 
with this area of study, films and film- 




























strips were not required to provide 
most of the motivation and to sustain 
interest. They took their rightful place 
as excellent sources of information. 


During this activity, pupils did a 
great deal of reading about weather. 
We discussed various projects and why 
we were doing them. We learned to 
read thermometers, barometers, and 
hygrometers. As each committee fin- 
ished its project, a report was written, 
checked by the teacher, corrected by 
the committee, and then given to the 
whole class. In this way, each child 
shared in all the projects. 


As the unit developed, we found 
that we used a lot of words that we did 
not understand. The children could 
pronounce, read, and spell a_ great 
many weather terms, but were uncer- 
tain of their meaning. To help them 
learn the meanings of all the words on 
our list, two boys in the class volun- 
teered to make a large dictionary, on 
which we would write all the new 
words and their meaning. We found 
that this dictionary chart, hung on the 
wall, was useful to us throughout the 
unit. 


We are now learning to read weather 
symbols. We are ready to set our own 
weather station, keep weather records, 
and practice forecasting. We have 
already had some practice in making 
careful observations. I expect the ac- 


(Continued on Page 41) 





GUARD WELL 
THIS PRIVILEGE 


By James C. Stone 


EGAL recognition by the State of California that we 

are bona fide members of the teaching profession 

comes with the granting of our official State license, known 
as a credential. 

The possession of a credential is more than an authoriza- 
tion from the people of our State permitting us to practice 
our chosen profession in guiding the education of the chil- 
dren and youth attending our public schools. It is actually 
a privilege which is bestowed upon us. While this fact 
of privilege may come as a surprise to many teachers, yet 
this is, in legal definition at least, the case. In several cases, 
the courts have held that the possession of a State license, 
such as a teaching credential, was not an inherent right, 
but a privilege, and hence, the State Board of Education, 
in evaluating the qualifications of those desiring a creden- 
tial, could go behind the decision of a court of law in its 
efforts to determine an applicant’s fitness to teach. 

Guard well this privilege. 

Nearer perhaps to the hearts of most of us than this 
privilege concept is that a credential entitles us to be paid 
a salary by our local board of education. “No tickee, no 
shirtee!” may here be restated “No credential, no salary!” 
The law is amply clear in its provisions that the securing 
and maintaining in force of a teacher’s credential is solely 
the teacher’s own responsibility. It isn’t the county superin- 
tendent’s responsibility, nor the employing district super- 
intendent’s responsibility — IT IS YOURS. Failure to secure 
your credential on time (and thus forfeit pay) and failure 
to renew your credential on time (and forfeit not only pay 
but run the risk of being unable to qualify for a new creden- 
tial without having to first take additional college work 
because requirements for your type of credential changed 
since the time you secured yours) is your own individual 
responsibility. 

Guard well this privilege. 

California law allows you thirty days from the time you 
begin teaching until you must file your credential in the 
office of your county superintendent of schools. Persons 
who apply for a credential the day they begin teaching in 
September (or who leave it to the last minute and apply 
for their renewal on November 30) run the risk of not 
getting paid. At these peak periods in the issuance of 
credentials, one missing part of your application (health 
certificate, two fingerprint cards, official transcripts, letters 
of verification, etc.) will cause delay in the processing of 
your application that may cost you money. Normal time for 
processing a credential application from the day you mail 
your application to Sacramento until the day it is placed in 
your mailbox by your local postman is two weeks. Corre- 


Dr. Stone is specialist in teacher education and secretary 
of the commission of credentials, state department of edu- 
cation. In preparing this article for the Journal, he pointed 
out that the teacher’s responsibility in maintaining a creden- 
tial is specified in Section 13031.1 of 
Education Code. 


the California 
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spondence over missing parts of your application can eat 
up the other two weeks — and then — boom, your thirty 
days are up, you have no credential, the superintendent 
can’t pay you, nor can he draw Average Daily Attendance 
for any classes you teach after the thirty-day grace period 
if you still don’t have your credential. 

The issuance of credentials is big business in Califomia 
these days. From 50,000 to 60,000 documents each yea 
are granted to from 40,000 to 45,000 teachers. In addition, 
records kept in the Credentials Office show that for each 
teacher certificated, two others whose qualifications have 
been evaluated are not issued a credential. This requires 
the writing of endless letters from and to applicants. During 
the summer months, when many teachers are in summe 
school or on vacation, their fellow professional colleagues 
in the Credentials Office — former teachers who themselves 
hold California credentials — are struggling to service thei 
requests which arrive at the rate of a thousand per day! 

So again — guard well this privilege. 


Follow these four simple rules: 


1. If you need a new credential by the opening of school 
next fall, apply for it before school ends in June. When 
sending in your June application, tell the Credentials 
Office you'll send the additional transcripts after summer 
session. This gives your request prior service rights and 
means your credential will be safely in your hands by the 
time school starts. 

. Apply for renewal NOW for any credential expiring 
November 30 of this year. A credential may be renewed 
any time after January 1 of the year the credential is 
due to expire. Apply to the Credentials Office, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 

. Convert your credential to a life diploma as soon as you 
can qualify. A life diploma requires forty-eight months 
of successful school experience under the credential 
you hold—twenty-one months of which have been served 
in a California public school. Apply through your county 
superintendent of schools. 

. Always send in a complete application (transcripts, health 
certificate, fingerprint cards, letters verifying service, four 
dollar fee, etc.). 

Again remember: Guard well this privilege. 
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Last fall I mumbled a few words from 
the stage at Asilomar as Central Coast 
Section opened its leadership training con- 
forence. Later, as I followed other staff- 
men down the steps, a lady waited to shake 
my hand. Unable to recognize the friendly 
face and extremely certain I had said 
nothing deserving commendation, I let her 
introduce herself. Now teaching at San 
Luis Obispo she had been my seventh 
grade teacher 33 years ago in Blythe. 

Martha Love is the name I had known 
her by and I remembered her well. Martha 
and her sister Mary and Lennie Goodrich 
had lived in the “teacherage,” some small 
spartments Dad had built at the back of 
the lot. Mary had revealed to me the 
magic of water color. Lennie had cooper- 
ated nobly by giving me a straight A card, 
the necessary evidence to win five dollars 
in Liberty Loan stamps. The donor, a 
prosperous local businessman, was Lennie’s 
boy friend at the time. It was memorable 
for two reasons: five dollars was a lot of 
money in 1920, and I was never able to 
repeat that scholastic achievement. 


I can remember how well “the girls” 
were thought of in the dusty little desert 
town down near the Colorado river. It was 
never coincidental that I “happened” to be 
working the pump handle, filling the water 
tank, just when Jack Rains, the Ford 
dealer, drove up in his sparkling Model 
T to take Miss Martha off to the Liberty 
Theatre. They were wonderful, glamorous, 
inspiring people, those three teachers and 
their friends. 


A lot of years have passed since Martha 
Love taught me the knots for my tender- 
foot tests. As a newspaper publisher I 
have lived in small towns in four counties 
in California. A country editor gets to 
know the teachers in his community. And 
now I bring to my task as editor of your 
journal none of the arts and skills of the 
educator but a profound respect for the 
Marthas and Marys and Lennies I have 
known along the way. 


In my first year with CTA, I have 
listened to and read about teachers 
and studied their problems. The broad 
program of the Association, especially 
in teacher welfare and professional 
growth, have challenged my interest 
and energy. But I sometimes have dif- 
ficulty in reconciling what I see today 
with my memory of yesterday. 


For instance, a high school teacher went 
0 court, protesting that his administrator 
had no right to require him to work over- 
time supervising school athletic and social 
Activities, On my desk is the judge’s de- 
tition, which reads in part: 
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All I said was, “Is it true that we may not have Easter vacation this year?” 


“That plaintiff's employment under 
said contract being professional in na- 
ture, the hours during which he may 
be required to perform said services 
cannot be measured by a time clock 
but must of necessity be dependent 
upon the reasonable needs of the 
. school program for such services, sub- 
ject to the basic requirements that 
the hours be reasonable.” 


The act curiously sounded like a ma- 
chinist’s local demanding shorter hours 
and more pay on threat of strike. While 
CTA did not enter the case in support of 
the administrator, it was criticized for sug- 
gesting that a teacher’s professional obliga- 
tion extends beyond counting the hours in 
a work week. 


When our scoutmaster turned his ankle, 
Mary took our troop on a scheduled Satur- 
day hike over to Ehrenburg and she cov- 
ered the ten miles that day in a way which 
convinced us that teachers aren’t sissies. 
Martha not only “supervised” our athlet- 
ics, she usually: umpired the inter-class 
ball games. The Love girls were whizzes 
at organizing school parties and Lennie 
was the specialist on refreshments. Our 
principal was a very thin man named I. M. 
Stout but I never heard him or his name 
ridiculed because every child in_ that 
school loved him. It is inconceivable that 
he demanded of his teachers any duty he 
would not be willing to perform himself 
and it is equally improbable that his 
teachers ever hesitated to help on student 
activities. It was my impression they didn’t 
wait for “assignment.” Perhaps their atti- 
tude was similar to that of the scoutmaster, 
who, after introducing his Scouts to an 
audience of parents at an anniversary pro- 
gram said, “These boys are all my friends 
—and they say a scoutmaster doesn’t get 
paid.” 


We hear much of the current crisis 
in public education caused by over- 
crowded schools and a great shortage 
of teachers. Our recruitment program 
must meet the resistance of relatively 


low salaries and implied curtailment 
of liberties. Statistically, the problem 
seems insurmountable. 


Assuming that small towns have grown 
and that society has hecome more complex 
in the last 30 years, I have confidence 
there are many Marthas and Marys and 
Lennies still with us. 


It is difficult to believe that training 
institutions today are turning out young 
people with any less moral courage, intel- 
lectual integrity, and sound judgment than 
were produced a generation ago. There 
is every evidence that young teachers now 
know a great deal about school public 
relations, better methods of teaching, and 
the insistent demands of society. 


Perhaps Martha and Mary and Len- 
nie didn’t have university degrees in 
the field of education. I didn’t know 
and I didn’t care. I knew they loved 
kids, that they understood them and 
taught them .. . and those are the 
things a kid remembers. 


“CARE” CHANGES 
ITS NAME 


CARE, which used to stand for Co- 
operative for American Remittances to 
Europe, has changed the E-word to 
“Everywhere” in recognition of the fact 
that for some time the CARE delivery 
service has been extended to countries 
in Asia, Africa and South America, as 
well as Europe. 


In the past seven years, private indi- 
viduals have sent, through CARE, more 
than 12,500,000 packages of food, 
books, clothes and tools directly to 
needy individuals in foreign countries. 

This charitable agency has long been 
a favorite of student classes and teacher 
groups in California seeking projects in 
international goodwill. 





A Study of Our Natural 
Resources Produces An Interesting Project in 


CONSERVATION 


By Darrel K. Brown 


HE study of conservation in our 
class was the outgrowth of the ex- 
pressed desire of a large majority of 
the members. We used the opportunity 
to allow independent research in direct 
preparation for advancement to junior 


high school. 


The initial step was to define con- 
servation, and the definition was incor- 
porated in the title of a written report: 
“How We Can Save Our Natural Re- 
sources and Wildlife.” Emphasis was 
placed upon the things that young 
citizens can actually do to further con- 
servation. 


The teacher read to the class a 
pamphlet entitled “The Little Hill” 
which compared favorable practices of 
picnicking with unfavorable ones and 
told of the devastation one family 
could cause by polluting a stream and 
setting fire to the surrounding woods. 


Program Mapped 


After the class had read and dis- 
cussed the general background material 
in the state science text, it decided 
collectively upon the plan the reports 
should follow. “Natural resources” was 
to include soil, water, lumber, and min- 
erals. “Wildlife” was to include birds, 
animals, fish and plant life. Trees, as 
forms of wildlife, were to be included 
under lumber. 


The children had complete freedom 
to use any source material, including 
persons, they wished. The only require- 
ment was that the finished report be 
in their own words. 


The social objectives of the work 
were fourfold: a) to develop an appre- 
ciation of the natural resources and 
wildlife of America and their practical 
and esthetic values to mankind; b) to 
instill the realization that conservation 
is essential to the existence of man; c) 


Mr. Brown is a sixth grade teacher 
at Cragmont elementary school in 
Berkeley. Principal John L. Horning 
says “Individual folders and reports of 
this class are evidence that our teach- 
ers really teach conservation and at the 
same time respect for the outdoors.” 


to show the inter-relation of conserva- 
tion measures; and d) to foster a reali- 
zation of civic duty and to point out 
that the individual can contribute to 
the group. 


The curricular objectives of the 
work were also fourfold: a) to give 
practice in independent research; b) to 
provide both written and oral language 
experiences; c) to allow a practical use 
of outlining and summarizing; d) to 
provide an actual experience in the 
practice of conservation. 


Reports Discussed 


The complete reports were corrected 
and returned to the pupils. Discus- 
sion was held concerning the facts that 
all of the reports should have contained 
and the class prepared outlines of 
those facts so that they would be better 
assimilated. The class was asked to 
write what each would do if he could 
participate in only one conservation 
measure and to tell why. Several 
members stated something about con- 
serving water on the thesis that if there 
were no water we could not survive. 
Most, however, were concerned with 
the possibly less astute but more prac- 
tical (for them) measure of conserving 
trees. This, in their opinion, would not 
only save trees but conserve the soil, 
prevent excessive water run-off, provide 
food and shelter for wildlife, lessen 
muddying of streams for the benefit of 
fish, and protect the natural mineral 
deposits. 


Tree Planting 


In keeping with the foregoing ob- 
servation on a culminating activity was 
planned. Through Jack Parker, ranger 
in Tilden East Bay Regional Park, we 
arranged to have the class spend a half 
day planting trees. The class was 
divided into couples and each couple 
was provided with a seedling and 
tools. A total of twenty-one trees were 
planted, the number being limited by 
the availability of the seedlings. The 
satisfaction of the children in perform- 
ing an invaluable service was appar- 
ent, and the experience served to make 
the study of conservation real to them. 


Although the reports themselves ran 
the usual gamut from brief and incom- 
plete to exceptionally complete and 


well illustrated, we felt that the class 
summary near the end of the study 
established in the minds of the childrey 
the following learnings: 


An Important Summary 


Forests—Reforestation, care in the Use of 
fire, selective logging, clearing of under. 
brush, use of firebreaks, insect control, 

Soil—Planting trees and cover Crops 
contour plowing, fertilization, crop rotation 
“resting” the soil, building brush dams _ 

Water—Flood control, wise use by each 
individual, building of dams. 

Minerals—Mining and drilling reguly 
tions, new uses for waste materials, subg. 
tutes for scarce items. 

Fish—Observation of fishing laws (sea 
son, size limit, bag limit, etc.), prevention 
of pollution, maintenance of fish hatcheries 
coupled with restocking, control of com. 
mercial fishing. 

Animals—Observation of game laws, us 
of game preserves, control of numbers 
winter feeding, trapping regulations, con. 
trol of predators, care in poisoning pro 
grams, game farms and release of game, 

Birds—Observation of game laws, use of 
sanctuaries for rare species, protection of 
song birds, game farms and release of game 
birds, 

Flowers—Refraining from picking them. 

Many of the measures listed are ap. 
plicable in other areas. For example, 
water and soil conservation are closely 
related, as are forests and soil, and 
water and forests. This interrelation- 
ship was emphasized. The measures 
include those things which the children 
should carry with them into adult life 
as well as those in which the children 
can actively participate at the present 
time. 


AUDUBON CONVENTION 
WILL BE MARCH 28-31 


Teachers and school administrators 
are invited to attend the fifth annual 
California Convention of the National 
Audubon Society to be held at Asilo- 
mar, Pacific Grove, March 28 to 31. 

Program items of interest to teach- 
ers include discussion panels on the 
themes “Conservation in Your Own 
Back Yard” and “Conservation Edu- 
Related to California's 


cation as 


Needs”; an address by Edward F. 


Dolder, Chief, Conservation Educa- 
tion, State Department of Natural 
Resources; exhibits of instructional 
materials available to schools and 
youth leaders; and a variety of field 
trips. 

For registration, reservations, of 
further information write the Ne 
tional Audubon Society, 693 Sutter 
Street, Room 201, San Francisco 2. 
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Gold Seal Students 
May Now Apply to 
Yale and Chicago 

Mrs. Olga Hamman, San Diego high 
school, chairman of collegiate relations, 
California Scholarship Federation, Inc., 
has brought CSF into special recogni- 
tion across the nation. 

California high school graduates who 
receive the gold seal on their diplomas 
may now apply for scholarships from 
the University of Chicago and from 
Yale University. Chicago University is 
offering four tuition scholarships, two 
to boys, two to girls, who hold life 
memberships in CSF by right of having 
maintained superior scholastic standing 
in the schools that have CSF organiza- 
tions. These scholarships are worth 
$690 each for tuition and are renew- 
able. The Yale scholarship is worth a 
possible $2000 and is renewable. 

The deadlines for application for 
these scholarships and many of the 
scholarships offered to CSF sealbearers 
by twenty-one California colleges is 
now past for this year; however, it will 
be some time before applications are 
fully processed so that a report can be 
made on the recipients of each. 

Mrs. Hamman works zealously for 
recognition in our colleges for our boys 
and girls of CSF. Every CSF adviser 
is also working with her to promote 
educational rewards. 

Many of our high school CSF chap- 





Dear Mr. McKenney: 

This is simply a note to express my 
appreciation for the copies of the 
Journal containing my “confession” “I'd 
Do It Again.” I think no piece I ever 
had printed brought me more responses 
than this—it seemed to have the de- 
sired effect, that is to encourage others. 

My 85th birthday was celebrated a 
week ago in Long Beach, home of my 
youngest son, Clarence, a very busy 
lawyer there. My other sons, Paul, a 
fruit grower of Oakdale, and Lloyd, 
Chief Electrical Engineer of So. Cal. 
Edison Co., with their wives, were of 
course there. When I reach 90 I may 
send you another piece for the Journal! 

Gratefully yours, 
Rockwell D. Hunt. 


Dear Mr. McKenney: 

Congratulations on your Journal 
cover for February. I am very pleased 
to see your salute to the Boy Scouts of 
America on their forty-third anniver- 
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-Responsibilies of Higher 


Education To Be Examined 
“Higher Education Re-examines Its 
Responsibilities and Opportunities” is 
the theme of the Eighth National Con- 
ference on Higher Education scheduled 
to be held in Chicago, March 5-7. The 
conference is sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Higher Education, a department 
of the National Education Association. 


Spearman to Travel 

George S. Spearman of San Jose left 
recently to teach in Mindanao, Philip- 
pines, under the Point IV Program. He 
will work with seven vocational schools 
in Mindanao and nine schools in 
Visayans. Equipment for these schools 
is being furnished in part by the Mu- 
tual Security Agency. Mr. Spearman’s 
duty will be to visit the schools and 
offer counseling and advice on requests 
for equipment. After the equipment 
arrives, he will advise on its placement, 
use and maintenance. He will 
assist school authorities to 
their educational programs. 


also 
improve 


ters have their own scholarship awards 
for presenting to one of their local 
members. Barstow, Chapter 93s, re- 
cently raised $150 by sponsoring a 
production of Peter Pan. The money 
is to be used for a scholarship for one 
of the chapter members. 
—Virginia Waters. 


LETTERS 


But I am curious to know how 
many of your readers wrote in to com- 
ment on the two poorly-uniformed 
characters in the picture? 


sary. 


Casually glancing over the cover pic- 
ture (with my low-power magnifying 
glass), I noticed the following incor- 
rectnesses: 

(1) Cub’s hat on back of his head. 

(2) Cub’s salute too relaxed. 

(3) Cub’s collar not turned under 

(optional). 

(4) Cub’s belt buckle not centered. 

(5) Cub’s neckerchief knot not cor- 

rect. 

(6) Scout’s collar not turned under. 

(7) Scout’s neckerchief knot too 

big. 

(8) Scout’s belt 

through loop. 

(9) Scout’s salute turned upward 
too far (British Army?). 

Scout’s shirt not tucked in in 
back (or something amiss 
arears). 


turned forward 


Southwest Regional Conference 

The annual Southwest Regional Con- 
ference sponsored by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers will be 
held at Las Vegas, Nevada, on March 
19 to 21. 

Thursday will be visitation day. Fri- 
day and Saturday will be devoted to 
two general sessions and discussion 
groups. 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


“Pupil Transportation,” the 1953 
Yearbook of the Department of Rural 
Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation, will be published in April. 
Robert Isenberg, assistant director of 
NEA rural service, is editor. 


PROLIFIC WRITER 


Mrs. Katherine Peavy, eighth grade 
teacher at Spreckels elementary school, 
had an article on spelling in the Ele- 
mentary English Teachers’ Journal last 
summer. Another article by her was in 
the October Parents’ Magazine. A 
children’s story was in the October 
Instructor. The November issue of 
Junior Arts and Crafts contained an 
article illustrated by pupil work. Still 
another article is to be published in 
the same magazine this month. A 
forthcoming issue of School Arts will 
carry another article to be illustrated 
by pupil work. 





(11) Those shirt cuffs! 

Please do not feel that this note is in 
the tone of belittling—not at all. I 
just think that your representatives of 
Scouting, appearing on 69,500 copies, 
should have been inspected by their 
unit leaders before being recorded pho- 
tographically looking like a couple of 
DP’s. 

Congratulations anyway, and _sin- 
cerely. I applaud your subject; I deplore 
your subjects. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
Milton P. Wilson 

Principal, Mr. Baldy School 
Scoutmaster, Mt. Baldy Troop 1 
15-Year Veteran Scout 


Letters to date: 7, all mildly critical. 
Mark Twain pointed out that the Ameri- 
can Boy studiously avoids the appearance 
of perfection. Teachers—bless ’em—take 
the A.B. as he comes. We take our covers 
as they come, trying to see beyond the 
floppy cuffs into the eyes of eagerness and 
sincerity.—Editor. 





Catornia’s 


IRST Scit0or 


G David F Ferris 


WHE first school in California—and 
in the western United States—was 
not at the mission itself. Bancroft notes 
that in 1795 Diego de Borica, Spanish 
Governor of California, writes: “At the 
presidio of San Diego, Sergeant Don 
Manuel de Vargas, retired from mili- 
tary service, is in charge of the school. 
His salary is $100 (per annum), which 
is provided by the troops and others.” 


De Vargas had been induced to come 
to San Diego from Monterey because 
the residents of the presidio in San 
Diego had offered him $250 per year. 
It is not known why, after his arrival, 
he received the smaller sum (maybe he 
actually got more, but the Governor 
did not seem to know about it). Money 
to support the school came from the 
parents of pupils, who were required 
to pay “31 cents per month per scholar, 
each soldier paying one dollar.” The 
corporals and sergeants were going to 
school to prepare themselves for pro- 
motions; it had been an ancient custom 
in the Spanish army that non-commis- 
sioned officers were required to be able 
to read and write. As for the children, 
they were all expected to attend. Gov- 
ernor Borica, on October 19, 1795, 
stated in a directive to the whole prov- 
ince: “All children over seven years and 
under ten years of age, both civilians 
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and soldiers, were compelled to attend 
school. Parents are to furnish primers.” 


Two Rs to Start 


In this first school, reading and writ- 
ing were required. Paper for writing 
was supplied by the habilitado, to 
whom “it was afterwards returned, that 
it might be made use of in the manu- 
facture of cartridges.” Even though 
paper was manufactured in Mexico at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the high quality rag paper in use 
in San Diego was a precious commodity. 


The school at San Diego lasted from 
July to September, 1795. On Septem- 
ber 29 de Vargas had an attendance of 
twenty-two pupils. The missions of this 
district had also been requested by 
Governor Borica “each to send four or 
five Indians to the presidio to learn 
stonecutting and bricklaying.” 

California’s first school seems to have 
combined academic and vocational 
courses, somewhat in the manner of 
Education for All American Youth. Of 
course, the school was not very success- 
ful in modern terms; it did not have 
more than one semester’s continuous 
existence, although Bancroft in another 
place intimates that school was avail- 
able in San Diego for “half of the 
decade.” And there was resistance to 
the compulsory attendance regulation. 


Researcher Says School 
Origin Was Secular 


Readers of the CTA Journal we 
apparently interested in the history of 
early California—or at least in phases 
of the controversy about the beginnings 
of education. Since publication of John; 
Harrington’s article in the December 
issue and the exchange of commen, 
between the author and Dr. Raymong 
F. Wood of Fresno, we have Teceived 
many letters attesting to that interes, 

David F. Ferris, coordinator of aduh 
education, San Diego, offered us , 
4300-word manuscript indicating car, 
and precision in research. A schol. 
arly review of some of the conflicting 
sources, it was drastically edited to mee, 
our space limitations. Introduction, 
bibliography, and references have been 
deleted, leaving only a summary of 
interest to readers who may be im. 
pressed with the phenomenal growth oj 
the state’s educational system in 153 
years. — Editor. 


This opposition came mostly from the 
potential students themselves. Bancroft 
tells us that Borica “in vain tried to 
induce the Mexican youths at San 
Diego to learn trades; some of them 
deemed the mere request an insult” 
The commandant was directed to call 
together parents who had objected to 
having their sons apprenticed to me- 
chanical occupations. He was also to 
tell parents that it was plainly advan- 
tageous for the youths to be able to 
support themselves by honest labor, 
and that in the meantime they would 
be kindly treated, well fed and clothed, 


and given a regular education. 


First Mexican Students 


These Mexican youths at the presidio 
were the offspring of the soldiers occv- 
pying the garrison. The soldiers them- 
selves were “idle, shiftless, vicious, 
gambling, and frequently drunken 
whites, who should have been an exam- 
ple to the Indians.” It should be 
remembered that the mission itself had 
been moved by the Franciscans from 
the site at the presidio to another loce- 
tion six miles inland in 1774. This 
change in location was prompted it 
large measure by the actions of the 
soldiers—especially those actions that 
involved them with the Indian girl 
over which the missionaries had 1 
official control. Yet it was at the pre 
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gio, and with the offspring of the 
soldiers and their Indian wives, that 
the first school in the West was estab- 
shed. The Franciscan missionaries 
night have had this distinction, but 
they let the honor go by default. 

Even in 1827, when the new Gov- 
emor, Jose M. Echeandia, directed that 


wily missionaries professed obedience, 
but soon found an excuse for non- 
compliance in a mythical lack of funds. 
Sola’ (Governor of the Province) was 
earnest in his desire to aid the cause have to lead in the event of his being 
of education. The missionaries were put in charge of his own property. 
hostile. This was the training which the 
And later Engelhardt comes back’ to United States government found so 
the subject: suitable in its own reservation schools. 


arts, and stock raising were taught on 
a grand scale. It was the education 
most suitable for the Indian, since it 
prepared him for the life he would 





primary schools should be established 
ineach mission, Fr. Sarria at San Diego 


wrote: 


You deem it well to order me to ar- 
range that in all and at each of the 
missions of this territory primary 
schools be established and that, of 
course, each mission give the teacher 
a sufficient salary, who shall take care 
to give suitable instruction and to 
teach the best morality. Although I 
desire to be a punctual observer of 
your orders, yet from personal knowl- 
edge I do not consider it at all feasible 
to carry out exactly what is com- 
manded, at least in every particular. 
However, I shall assist, as is just, that 
in the manner possible schools may be 


established. 

In view of the facts, Smythe writes: 
The Friars were not merely indif- 

ferent to the education of the Indians 

—they were inflexibly opposed to it. 

Not even favorite neophytes were per- 


Of course there were comparatively 
few who could read or write; but still 
there were such; otherwise he (Gov- 
ernor Echeandia) could not have or- 
dered those same Indians to act as 
teachers, wherever no_ professional 
teachers could be had. But what was 
possible in Mexico (the Franciscans 
had conducted elementary schools as 
well as San Fernando College in Mex- 
ico City) was not possible in Califor- 
nia. To reach the incomparably lower 
classes of savages on the coast it was 
necessary to provide them with food, 
clothing, shelter, and to teach them 
industry, all of which the Indians in 
Mexico had provided for themselves 
before Cortes arrived. Hence it was 
that the Franciscans, on reaching Cali- 
fornia, segregated the convert Indians 
from their wild, unspeakably vile, and 
unwilling savage tribesmen and intro- 
duced the great manual training 
schools where agriculture, mechanical 


om the mitted to read, and their servants 
sancroft learned only such things as would aid 
ried to them in providing for their masters’ 
at San comforts. 

f them Engelhardt, a Franciscan, replies 
insult.” | that: 

to call The missionaries, thirty years before 
cted to the arrival of Echeandia, had ex- 
to me- pressed their willingness to assist in 
also to establishing schools, and privately they 
advan: taught some of them —the more tal- 
able to ented and industrious boys —to read 
- Jabor, so that they might be able to serve 
well at the altar or sing in the choir. But 


clothed, 


presidio 
ape _The story of the struggle for educa- 
» io tion is a pathetic page in early Cali- 
aie fornia history. The governors were 
; in favor of education, as a rule, but 
{runken they received no support whatever 
a exam: from the missionaries, and almost none 
uld be from the other inhabitants. It was, in- 
elf had deed, the deliberate policy of Spain 
1s. from to keep its colonial subjects in igno- 
er loca: rance, on the mistaken theory that this 
|. This would prevent the growth of discon- 
sted in tent. The missionaries were at all times 
of the firmly opposed to popular education, 
ns tt which now seems to us a singular thing 
ales when it is remembered that they were 
gu men of culture; but this was entirely 
had n0 consistent with the policy of the Now you go in and tell Mrs. Moore our big surprise . . . she has another little boy to 


he pre 


rch 1953 


then, as now, to open schools before 
professional teachers and the means to 
support them could be procured, was 
out of the question. 


Smythe elaborates: 


Church and of Spain at the time. The 
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add to her big family. 


If, generally speaking, the education of 
the time went no further, the fault lay 
solely with the dullness of the Indians 
and the lack of means. 

Smythe concludes: 

That the good Fathers thought it 
more important to save the souls of the 
Indians than to spare their feelings or 
their backs, is easily susceptible of be- 
lief; for the missionary zeal knew no 
bounds. Better a converted soul in 
chains than a free heathen! There is 
no doubt that they sincerely subscribed 
to this doctrine, and that they were 
no more fanatic than many others of 
their kind all over the world. Never- 
theless, the fair-minded student will 
not forget that while they were saving 
souls they were organizing a mass of 
cheap labor which worked for the 
enrichment of the Franciscan Order, 
and the founding settlements which 
they thought would secure the perma- 
nent possession of an opulent land for 








the benefit of their sovereign. In other 

words, their duty and interest hap- 

pened to be the same, and they thus 

had a double motive for what they did. 

They thought it was good religion and 

good statesmanship. 

From the evidence it is clear that 
the Franciscans did not establish Cali- 
fornia’s first school, although they had 
ample opportunity to do so. Failing to 
establish a recognizable school, the 
Franciscans nevertheless provided the 
California Indians with their first edu- 
cation. This education seems to have 
been of the informal tutorial kind in 
“academic” subject-matter, while it was 
more systematic with what we would 
today call “industrial arts” and “voca- 
tional education.” Religious education 
should not be overlooked; such an 
approach to education was fundamen- 
tal to the mission function. 


Secular and Vocational 

California’s — and the West’s — first 
school was established by civil authori- 
ties, apart from the mission establish- 
ment, with lay teachers, at public 
expense, on a “compulsory” basis, and 
was designed to meet the occupational 
needs of the European colony at the 
military presidio of the San Diego com- 
munity. The first school in California 
was secular, public, and “vocational.” 

The source by Pablo Tac, the Indian 
neophyte who wrote a record of Cali- 
fornia Mission life in Rome about 1835, 
when he was thirteen years old, pro- 
vides the single best picture of the 
Indian and his accommodation to Span- 
ish rule. He specifies the suspicions 
that the Indians had of their European 
conquerors, and he does not minimize 
the hardships accompanying the con- 
quest, but he justifies the labors of the 
Franciscans in his person. His personal 
history leads one to accept Smythe with 
modifications—since he disproves the 
allegation that “not even favorite neo- 
phytes were permitted to read”; while 
at the same time it modifies the “sav- 
age,” “insolent,” “over-grown children” 
attitude exhibited by Fr. Engelhardt, 
and by the Franciscans generally. It 
should be kept in mind that Pablo Tac 
and his older Indian companion in 
Rome, Agapito Amamix, are the only 
two Indians from Alta California known 
to have been given the opportunity to 
study for the priesthood, or to do any 
study past the primary level; yet Tac 
apparently learned grammar, rhetoric, 
humanities and philosophy before his 
death at age twenty. He established 
the educability of the “savage.” 
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WOMEN'S ROLE 
IN EDUCATION 


More men than women received the 
bachelor’s degree from U. S. teachers 
colleges last year. Nevertheless, there 
is no prospect that men teachers will 
soon approach in numbers those of 
women. 

In a look at how women are doing 
in education, the U. S. Women’s Bu- 
reau found that women are only 7.9 
per cent of all public high school prin- 
cipals, practically the same proportion 
as 50 years ago. The number of women 
superintendents of city school systems 
is very small, and has decreased in 
recent years. As recently as 1939, 46 
of the city superintendents of schools 
were women. Today there are 8 in 
1,583 cities with over 2,500 population 
and only 1 in the 360 cities with over 
30,000 population. In these larger 
cities, more than half the principals of 
elementary schools are women. 

On university faculties men predomi- 
nate in the better positions and few 
women are to be found at the policy- 
making levels. Even the women’s col- 
leges usually have men as the top 
administrators; there are 69 non-sec- 
tarian women’s colleges in the United 
States and only 11 are headed by a 
woman. Only a small proportion of the 
full professors in colleges throughout 
the country are women. 


CALIFORNIA SAFETY COUNCIL 
ELECTS FIVE EDUCATORS 


Five leading California educators 
have been elected officers and members 
of the board of directors of California 
Safety Council for 1953, emphasizing 
the stress placed on educational aspects 
of the traffic accident prevention 
program. 

Named vice-president of California 
Safety Council is Dr. Robert Gordon 
Sproul, president of University of Cali- 
fornia. Dr. J. L. Lounsbury, president, 
San Bernardino Valley College, is a 
regional vice-president of the council. 

Members of the board of directors 
include: Dr. Fred D. Fagg, Jr., presi- 
dent, University of Southern California; 
Dr. Bruce Findlay, Los Angeles city 
schools system; and Glen Kendall, 
president of Chico State College. 

George Hoberg, resort owner, Lake 
County, and a former president of 
Redwood Empire Association, will serve 
as president of California Safety Coun- 
cil for the current year. 


How To Stop And 
Meet The People 


No matter how or where one trave| 
’ 


the problem always seems to arise 
“How can I have the freedom | tel 
and still be assured of a place to sleep 
every night?” Obviously it is impossib}e 
to have both freedom and the protec. 
tion of prearrangement at the Same 
time. If you are assured of a place ty 
sleep you must arrive at that destina. 
tion in order to make use of that 
reservation. 


Many people join a tour group re. 
luctantly, abhorring the rigidity of 
schedule that a tour requires, and yet 
at the same time they are happy se 
to have to worry about where and 
what they will find in the way of hotels, 


Students who are more adventurous, 
have been more prone to skip the tours 
and take their chances on a haystack 
or a hard chair in the lobby of a hotel 
if they can’t find a hotel. 


Because of this fact, tours are pre 
dominantly made up of older people 
which adds to the problem of the 
young who dislike going on a tou 
where 90 per cent of the participants 
are old enough to be their parents and 
grandparents. Interests of different age 
groups differ and cathedrals and m- 
seums are not as important to the 
young as meeting people in foreign 
lands with mutual problems, and an 
evening visit to the local kursaal. 


Travel agents are well aware of this 
problem and in the development of 
student tours have attempted to solve 
at least as far as special inter- 
as most student 


them 
ests are concerned 
tours (while not exclusively restricted 
to bona fide students) restrict their age 
level to an average maximum of thirty- 
five. In so doing they solve one other 
problem and that is they can use more 
modest hotel accommodations which 
may not be acceptable to older people 
who prefer comfort to local colo 
S.T.O.P. Tours of Berkeley, which has 
come into the travel picture in the pat 
few years, has gone a step further- 
they have tried to answer the problem 
of freedom versus protection in Euro: 
pean travel by using American Ford 
sedans exclusively for their travel 


- the Continent. 
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ls An Important 
School Function 


py Roy E. Simpson 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


ECENTLY President James B. 

Conant of Harvard University 
nade the assertion that “on the suc- 
ess or failure of our guidance program 
hangs, in all probability, the success or 
wilure of our system of public edu- 
ation.”! Dr. Conant went ahead to 
point out that America’s free public 
schools are expected to serve children, 
youth, and adults having widely varied 
educational needs. These needs differ 
in terms of social backgrounds, indi- 
vidual interests and abilities, and per- 
nal goals and plans. No single pat- 
ten of education can be expected to 
serve all persons. The ultimate success 
of the nation’s public school system de- 
pends upon the development in all 
schools of ways of identifying and 
meeting the particular needs of indi- 
viduals, : 

California educators understand from 
personal experience the problem that 
Dr. Conant points out. The state's 
public schools serve children, youth, 
and adults with a tremendous variety 
of abilities. They range from the 
severely retarded who learn slowly 
and laboriously to the brilliant. Most 
of them have special abilities in certain 
areas and relative weaknesses in others. 
Many have physical or emotional con- 
ditions that limit the use of their abili- 
ties. Individuals in public schools come 
fom widely varied social backgrounds. 
Some are from homes with a marginal 
standard of living, others from families 
of wealth Some are from minority 
groups with cultural standards quite 
different from the traditions and cus- 
toms of the typical middle-class Cali- 
fomian. All of these differences in 
ability and in background affect the 
attitudes of individuals toward school 
and the manner in which they can 
profit from school experience. 


a 


l. From Foreword to Guidance of American 
Youth, by John W. M. Rothney and Bert A. 
Roens, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. 
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GUIDANCE 


Rapid Progress Made 


During the past twenty years, Cali- 
fornia’s public schools have made rapid 
progress in the development of planned 
programs for studying the needs and 
characteristics of individuals and for 
organizing school and community re- 
sources in such a manner as to aid 
pupils make the best possible use of 
their educational opportunities. In an 
increasing number of schools through- 
out the state, planned programs of 
guidance services are becoming an 
integral part of the regular school pro- 
gram. These services are intended to 
aid teachers in performing their guid- 
ance functions and supplement the 
guidance activities of teachers with the 
help of special staff members. These 
special staff members are able to carry 
on certain types of more intensive work 
with individuals. Most secondary 
schools and some elementary schools 
now have counselors as members of 
their staffs. School psychologists, child 
welfare supervisors, visiting teachers, 
and guidance co-ordinators are em- 
ployed in increasing numbers as mem- 
bers of county, city, and large district 
staffs. 


Work of Bureau of Guidance 


The Bureau of Guidance is the unit 
within the State Department of Edu- 
cation which has primary responsibility 
for aiding schools to plan and develop 
organized programs of guidance serv- 
ices. The unit was established in 1943 
as the Bureau of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance. Federal and 
state vocational education funds have 
been made available under the George- 
Barden Act. Along with several other 
bureaus in the division, it is supported 
largely from vocational funds. The 
Bureau of Guidance is one of the 
eleven units making up the Division 
of Instruction. One of the Bureau’s 
important functions is the provision of 
consultant services to local schools and 
to county and city offices. Most fre- 
quently consultant services are pro- 
vided in response to requests for assist- 
ance in appraising county, city, or dis- 
trict guidance programs or in the plan- 
ning of future developments of guid- 
ance services. Sometimes requests for 
assistance involve the planning of 
specific activities such as institute pro- 





grams, sometimes special projects such 
as follow-up studies and community 
occupational surveys, and other times 
in-service-training activities. Occasion- 
ally actual participation in meetings of 


groups of administrators, teachers, 
guidance workers, or parents is in- 
volved. Recently, the Bureau of Guid- 
ance co-operated with the Fresno 
County Superintendent of Schools in 
sponsoring a week’s workshop in guid- 
ance for elementary and _ secondary 
administrators of six San Joaquin Valley 
counties. 


Publications Prepared 


The preparation of service publica- 
tions for school guidance workers is 
another regular function of the Bureau. 
For the past six years a California 
Guidance Newsletter has been pub- 
lished regularly in September, October, 
November, January, March, and May 
of each school year. Fourteen Califor- 
nia Guidance Bulletins have been is- 
sued on special topics. In addition, a 
series of forty mimeographed briefs on 
various occupations has been distrib- 
uted to all public secondary schools. 
Two printed bulletins, Improving 
Guidance Programs in Secondary 
Schools and The School Counselor: 
His Work and Training, have been 
published recently. 


Since guidance services represent a 
comparatively recent development in 
public education, training programs 
for counselors and other guidance 
workers have been of recent origin. 
Twelve colleges and universities within 
the state now have organized programs 
for the training of school counselors, 
child welfare supervisors, visiting teach- 
ers, school psychometrists, or psychol- 
ogists. Most of these have been de- 
veloped within the past six years. For 
instance, during the past two years four 
state colleges have instituted programs 
under which teachers can secure a 
major in school guidance and personnel 
work in connection with a master’s 
degree program. Members of the Bu- 
reau staff have provided consultant 
service to colleges and universities in 
connection with the planning of such 
programs and in many cases in the 
selection of staff members. 


Important assistance in the develop- 
ment of training programs has been 
provided by the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and by the Ros- 
enberg Foundation of San Francisco. 
The former organization has provided 
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a series of scholarships for teachers 
desiring special training in guidance 
work. Rosenberg funds have supported 
a series of ten special summer work- 
shops in five different colleges. 


Special State-Wide Projects 


The Bureau is responsible for carry- 
ing on and assisting with projects of a 
state-wide nature that fall within the 
general area of school guidance work. 
These may involve special studies, 
research projects, or work with state 
committees. At the beginning of the 
1951-52 school year, a state committee 
was appointed to conduct a compre- 
hensive study of the cumulative guid- 
ance records used by the public schools 
in California and to develop recom- 
mendations for improvements in these 
records and in their use. A Bureau 
staff member is serving as executive 
secretary for this committee. During 
the past two years the Bureau has been 
engaged in co-ordinating a co-operative 
study of school drop-outs and gradu- 
ates covering some 10,000 young peo- 
ple in 40 different school districts. A 
report on this project is now being 
prepared. 

The Bureau of Guidance represents 
the Department of Education in activi- 
ties carried on at the state level that 
involve co-operation with other state 
departments and agencies and which 
are primarily concerned with guidance 
and related areas. Bureau personnel 
work with national organizations hav- 
ing an interest in guidance services for 
children, youth, and adults, and with 
various state and regional organizations 
within California that concern them- 
selves primarily with guidance activi- 
ties. Bureau staff members represent 
the Department of Education at na- 
tional and regional conferences called 
annually by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to discuss developments in guid- 
ance work and to consider solutions to 
problems of a national character. 


In carrying on activities such as are 
indicated here, the Bureau of Guidance 
represents the strong interest of the 
State Department of Education in the 
continued development of effective 
school guidance programs. Through the 
provision of well planned and effective 
services of this type, California’s public 
schools can adapt their curriculums to 
the needs of the individuals whom they 
serve and can make sure that each per- 
son makes the best possible use of his 
educational opportunities. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Questions of professional significance are often submitted at local association meetin 
Local secretaries are urged to record such questions and forward them to the Journal : 
following answers were written by HARRY A. FOSDICK, Field Service representatiye 


Q. Considering the critical shortage of 
teachers, does the California Teachers 
Association have an active policy toward 
the drafting of teachers into the armed 
forces? 


A. The CTA has not taken any definite 
policy action regarding drafting of teach- 
ers into the armed forces. However, we 
have participated with the National Edu- 
cation Association in attempting to obtain 
adequate consideration of the shortage of 
teachers by Selective Service officials. 


In several instances we have interceded 
to win deferment for teachers at the re- 
quest of their employers, and we are now 
working with the State Department of 
Education and the State Director of Selec- 
tive Service in preparing a memorandum 
regarding the teacher shortage which will 
go to all local draft boards. These local 
boards retain so much autonomy in their 
decisions that it is difficult to make any 
concerted effective action without amend- 
ment of the Selective Service law. 


Q. Is it customary for a certain percent- 
age of teachers to be granted tenure each 
year in a district, and if so, what is that 
per cent? 


A. Practices vary considerably from dis- 
trict to district, but fortunately the arbi- 
trary elimination of qualified teachers to 
keep the percentage of permanent teachers 
within a pre-determined percentage is by 
no means customary. 


Normally, a district will confer perma- 
nent status on all teachers who qualify by 
meeting the standards required by the dis- 
trict. This can’t be determined on a per- 
centage basis. The profession, as reflected 
in CTA policy, frowns on the infrequent 
practice found in a few districts of grant- 
ing tenure to only a limited number or 
percentage of the total staff. 


Such a policy is sometimes defended on 
the basis of economy (assuring a normal 
spread across the salary schedule and pre- 
venting too large a number from receiving 
maximum salaries) or on the desire to give 
the faculty transfusions of “new blood” or 
new ideas. 


The economy excuse means solving a 
district salary and budgeting problem at 
the cost of sound personnel practices. 
Actually, it is a poor solution to a fear, 
since the dreaded problem seldom mate- 
rializes anyway. 


The second excuse is even less plausible. 
If a district must rely on injection of “new 
blood” to keep new ideas coming into the 


schools, it is a sad commentary op the 
district’s inservice education program we 
on the incentive offered for Continuing 
professional growth activities by all faculty 
members. 


Despite these expressed fears, experience 
shows that normal turnover through mat. 
rimony, changes of occupation or resi. 
dence, and retirement give ample oppor. 
tunity to maintain a desirable spread of 
salaries and sufficient newcomers to hal. 
ance mature judgment with youthful ep. 
thusiasm on a faculty. 


Q. Under present law, for what purpos 
may a teacher ask for sabbatical leave? 
Would foreign travel or residence, even 
though not directly related to subjects 
taught, constitute a sufficient reason for 
requesting sabbatical leave? Are school 
districts required to grant leave in ll 
cases if reasons for requests are valid? 


A. All provisions of the Education Code 
concerning sabbatical leave for public 
school teachers are merely permissive, A 
Board MAY grant such leave to any 
teacher who has been employed in the 
district for 7 years or more. The leave 
may be for any period up to one year, and 
be given for any study or travel which 
would benefit the schools or pupils of the 
district. The law requires that a teacher 
given a sabbatical leave must return to 
the district to perform at least two years 
of service after completing the leave. 


The code sections governing sabbatical 
leave are in Article 7, Sections 13673-13676. 
You will note that at present the local 
Board is empowered to pay a teacher on 
sabbatical leave only the difference be 
tween the salary he would have received 
and the salary of his substitute, or the 
same amount which would have been paid 
if his leave had been due to accident ot 
illness. Section 13672 gives governin 
boards the power to pay teachers on sick 
ness or accident leave in accordance vith 
any policy adopted by the district. Thu 
if the Board has adopted a liberal policy 
in regard to sick leave beyond the miti 
mum required by state law, that same 
liberal provision could be extended t 
persons on sabbatical leave. 


The CTA is sponsoring a bill in this 
session of the Legislature which woul 
permit a district to pay a teacher half 
his annual salary while on sabbatical leave 
Thus if he took a full year’s leave, bt 
would receive half pay, but if he took only 
one semester’s leave he would receive fall 


pay. 
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Stadium, University of Hawaii 


CALIFORNIA 


TEACHERS 


TO 


ASSOCIATION 


URS 


to 


33rd Annual Summer Session of 


National University of Mexico 


27th Annual Summer Session of 


University of Hawaii 


Each offers to members of California Teachers Association a tour combined with summer session study 
at an accredited university. These are the only CTA sponsored tours, approved by the CTA State Board of 
Directors, and offer CTA members superior service at inexpensive rates. 


52 Days .. . $450. 


All-Inclusive 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
June 19, 20, 21 to August 9, 10, 11 


Via regular scheduled first-class Might of Mexicana de Aviacion (Pan 
American World Airways) from Tijuana, Baja California, to Mexico City. 
Includes transportation noted above, al. meals except lunches which may be 
obtained at university cafeteria at a nominal cost, accommodations at Comee 
Hotel and escorted tours to Pyramids, Taxco, Cuernavaca, Xochimilco, and 
of Mexico City. Does not include registration fee at National University of 


Mexico. 
43 Days .. . $528.75 


Including Tax 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
June 19 to August 7 


Via regular scheduled tourist flight of Pan American World Airways from 
San Francisco. Includes transportation as noted above, breakfasts for 48 
days (lunches and dinners not included). Accommodations at Castle Hall 
Dormitory and escorted tours of Oahu with Hawaiian Luau, Mt. Tantalus, 
Upsidedown Falls, Nuuanu Pali, the Garden Island of Kauai, the Island of 
Maui, and the Island of Hawaii. Does not include registration fee at Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. May return on S.S. Lurline at slight additional cost. 





CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION TOURS 
693 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 2, California 


lam interested in NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO tour 0 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII tour [ Please send detailed information and circulars to 


Name... 
Address... 


PPPOE ML Wihermlbicraibiey Wi einen: scaccnscscnsccusinsncecesecanonscc sch Sil isis innaes oicoacseoniehteemnilbidiaiaaa 











YOU DONT SEE 


When you look at a freight train as it goes by, 
you are likely to see the cars of many different 
railroads. But you won't see the teamwork that 
makes this possible — teamwork that means a lot 
to you. For without it, we could not have the con- 
tinent-wide commerce which enables American 
producers to ship to distant markets and gives you 


$ 
iP = 
2 

aN — 


Typical of this teamwork is the standard 
coupler with which any car or locomotive 
of any railroad can be coupled to cars or 
locomotives of any other railroad. These 
cars roll on tracks that are of standard 
gauge — 4 feet, 8% inches between rails. 





And here’s another striking example 
of railroad teamwork. When necessary, 
railroads in every part of the country con- 
tribute to the great freight car pool which 
is concentrated in the wheat belt in ad- 
vance of the harvest. Then, loaded in 
freight cars, the grain starts on its long 
journey that ends when you pass the 
bread at your table. 












Another good example of railroad 
teamwork is the fact that all the parts of 
all the 1,750,000 freight cars that the 
railroads own are so standardized that re- 
pairs and replacements can be made in 
any railroad shop anywhere inthecountry. 


So when you watch a train go by, with 
its cars from so many different railroads, 
you are watching a fine example of Amer- 
ican teamwork. This teamwork, plus re- 
search and investment, has made possi- 
ble the rail system that hauls more freight, 
more miles, and does it at a lower average 
charge, than any other form of general 
transportation in the world. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
Tailroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 5. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 


Maw 


Q. We have a teacher whose constan; 
antagonism toward the administration and 
board and toward most of the other teach. 
ers nearly drives the rest of us insane 
The teacher has permanent status, Wha 
does CTA recommend? 

A. This type of problem js being 
handled effectively by the professional 
relations or ethics committees of some 
mature local associations. Obviously a 
violation of ethics, this type of conduct 
is something for which the profession 
itself is beginning to assume responsi. 
bility. 

Assuming that you have a_ profes. 
sional relations committee and that you 
are just beginning to face the problem, 
you might use the indirect approach 
first. Give special attention to ethics in 
your association meetings. Set up some 
system of giving recognition for exam. 
ples of good professional conduct (per- 
haps even watch the problem teacher 
to find something to praise). Attention 
can be called to types of violations 
which commonly occur, without nam- 
ing offenders. 


If this doesn’t produce sufficient im- 
provement, a personal contact ‘by the 
committee member considered best 
suited to make that approach is in 
order. An official communication from 
the committee to the offending teacher 
might be the next step. A hearing be- 
fore the committee with the findings 
going to the board via the administra- 
tion would be the final local effort. If, 
after your local effort has failed, the 
unprofessional conduct persists, then 
the section ethics commission would 
accept a request from the association 
to make a study of the situation and 
recommendations for its correction. 


These suggestions are sketchy and 
by no means exhaustive. Your field 
representative might give far more 
help and advice after he learns all the 
details of the problem. 


Seminar for County 
Superintendents and 
Rural Supervisors 

The campus of the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln will be the scene 
of a seminar for county superintendents 
and rural supervisors July 20 to 3I. 
This fourth annual two-week seminar 
will provide two semester hours of col- 
lege credit for those who desire it 
Plans and programs for rural areas will 
be emphasized. Miss Rosalie Farley, 
department of elementary education, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb, 
can provide additional information. 
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FOR LOCAL CLAIMS AID... 


DAY NIGHT 























Bakersfield Bakersfield 3-7524 Bakersfield 3-5894. 
CWO 2s Chico 205 Chico 1407W 
Dunsmuir Dunsmuir 2293 = Dunsmuir 2293 
Eicentro. ... €f Centro 359 El Centro 359 
fureko. .. . . Hi liside 3-0887 Hillside 2-0172 
Frese... 5 Fresno 4-504] Fresno 6-1803 
LOS ANGELES. . MAdison 6-1461 Richmond 7-5555 
Merced Merced 1999W Merced 1999W 
Modesto . . Modesto 3-6488 Modesto 3-3761 
Riverside Riverside 777 and Riverside S834W 
1970 

Sacramento .. Glibert 2-1028 HU dson 4-0411 
Salinas Salinas 8017 Salinas 5100 
San Diego . . Franklin 6141 Franklin 6141 
SAN FRANCISCO = SU tter 71-2600 MArket 1-2100 
Son Luis Obispo Sant. 0. 3011 Sant. 0. 2248) or 

25293 
Sante Barbora . Sante Barb. 2-3922 Sento Barb. 7941 
Stockton . Stockton 4-8319 Stockton 4-9292 
Tulore. 2... Tulore 6-6435 Tulare 6-6601 
Ukigh 26... Ukiah 1529 Ukiah 930M 






Visalia. . . . . Visalia 4-9211 Visalia 4-6931 





PREFERRED INSURANCE FOR PREFERRED RISKS 


10,000 CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS INSURE 
THEIR CARS IN THIS 
LOW-COST PLAN—for 


these reasons: 


@ NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


Service card (illustrated) furnished with 
your policy* contains day and night tele- 
phone numbers for claims service through- 
out the United States and Canada and in 
20 California cities. You deal with men 
whose sole job is claims adjusting—whose 


only interest is your welfare as a policy- 
holder. 


@ SAFETY 


Underwritten by California Casualty In- 
demnity Exchange, one of the nation’s 
safest companies. Your policy is standard 
and non-assessable. 


@ 35% SAVINGS 


If you are now paying standard, or 
“Board” rates, you may save about 35 per 
cent on your automobile insurance. Ini- 
tial discount is 15 per cent of standard 
rates on major coverages. In addition, 
year-end savings payments, or “dividends,” 
are currently 25 per cent of premiums. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


Fill in the coupon completely and send it 
to either of the addresses listed. Within 
2 months before the expiration of your 
present policy we will mail you 3 sug- 
gested plans with exact costs applicable 
to your particular car at that time. 


*Present policyholders will receive copies with 
their renewal policies. 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN © 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 2, or 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 


C353 





| YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me_} 
your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request 
| does not obligate me to become a policyholder —I am free to decide later. 
Date of CTA School School ) 
NS ic sennctnnisnioneiininineaonionjean tibia I icinicnsiin ee Pe iisciessannrset PD aisicescecssncciniiacinabatagscal City. 
Spouse's Date of Spouse's 
| iste oss tk cia sealed Me isisisinc a eninsteisiesniseiipebin iain ssscnsaccn Employer............. ) 
Address 
MCN D ie 8 2B. aig Bek so ot isn eh ote ee ee I sc Snot ee ee Zone } 
Date Present Date Car Was Company Now 
Policy Expires... ee New............ sissies I ieicasiceeisnsiaictcataie ) 
| Cor Model Body taal 
a ci) EE icici eats Niall chai alae Cyls ) 
| (Fleetline, DeLuxe, Custom, Standard, etc.) 
Motor No... sd ieee tee ae heal Serial Now... ee IS Car Fully Paid For? Yes............ No } 
| If Not Paid For Finance Co.'s 
By Whom Financed?..... [idutlsdadaichsaibiececsttamcs tas Address: No. and Street...........--.-.---.-.-<-ccc-ceecceenceeeseenes ) 
| . Collision Losses Other 
se i aa ee TONG icccctcccs. lm Paat Veas* S..... oo. cc00 CO 
| (If none, write ““NONE’’) ) 
Other Drivers in Household Under Age of 25 Years Who Do Not Have Separately Insured Cars: 
| his ssc lisa taal nls oT viata Re Rao ’ 
L Preferred Insurance for a Preferred Grou I 
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4th Annual 


SUMMER 
ADVENTURE 
PACIFIC 
ek 





HAWAII © PHILIPPINES » HONG KONG 
and 26-Day Field Study Tour of 


APAN 


Sailing from San Francisco June 22 
from Los Angeles June 24 
on the Luxury Liner 


§.$. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 





Don’t miss this year’s Summer Ad- 
venture Pacific Cruise to the Orient, 
in conjunction with the Student 
Travel Overseas Programs. Sun, fun, 
relaxation, romance, superb food 
and service on the magnificent S.S. 
President Cleveland. Two interest- 
ing courses earning 3 university 
credits each, presented in informal 
shipboard lectures by Dr. Theodore 
E. Treutlein of San Francisco State 
College, and 26-day all-expense over- 
land tour of Japan. 


See Your Travel Agent for all- 
inclusive rates, descriptive cruise 
literature and full particulars. Or 
write American President Lines, 
Dept. CT-33, at address below. 


SITA TOURS to the Orient and 
Round-the-World will also de- 
part on S.S. President Cleveland 
June 22. Ask for special folder 
giving complete details. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


“TRAVEL WITH THE PRESIDENTS” 


New York - Boston - Washington, D. C. 
s Angeles - San Francisco - Honolulu 

152 Geary St. - San Francisce 4, California 

514 W. 6th St. - Los Angeles 14, Californie 





- Chicag: 


Calendar of Coming Event, 


March 6, 7— Conference on the 
Education of Spanish Speaking People; 
regional conference. East Los Angeles 
Junior College. 

March 7 — CTA State Committee on 
Salary Schedules and Trends; regular 
meeting. CTA Building, San Francisco. 

March 7 — California Mathematics 
Council, Southern Section; spring meet- 
ing. Los Angeles. 

March 7 — California Conservation, 
Bird and Arbor Day. 

March 7, 8 — California Association 
for Childhood Education; annual my 
conference. San Diego. 

March 7-14 — California Conserva- 
tion Week. 

March 11, 12 — California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; state board of 
managers meeting. Los Angeles. 

March 14—-CSTA Regional Com- 
mittee Workshops. University of San 
Francisco. 

March 14—CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 

March 14— CTA Central Coast Sec- 
tion Council; regular meeting. Carmel. 

March 14—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 

March 18-21 — NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Southwestern Re- 
gional Conference. Las Vegas. 

March 20, 21 — California Educa- 
tional Research Association; annual 
spring conference. College of the Pa- 
cific, Stockton. 

March 20, 21 — California Industrial 
Education Association; annual state 
conference. Santa Barbara. 

March 21 — Second annual Better 
Teaching Conference; co-sponsored by 
CTA Northern Section and Sacramento 
State College. Sacramento State 
College. 

March 21—CSTA Regional Com- 
mittee Workshops. Los Angeles State 
College. 

March 21 — CTA Bay Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. Laney Trade 
School, 240 East 10th Street, Oakland. 

March 21 — Representatives of Affil- 
iate and Associate Associations; regu- 
lar meeting. CTA Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 

March 28 — CTA State Committee 
on International Relations; regular 
meeting. CTA Building, San Francisco. 

March 28 — CTA State Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; regular meeting. CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 


March 28-30 — California Home 
Economics Association; state conyep, 
tion. Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 

March 28-31 — California Associg, 
tion for Health, Physical Education, ang 
Recreation; state conference. Fresno, 

March 29-31 — California Busines 
Education Association; annual state 
conference. Wilton Hotel, Long Beach, 

March 29-April 1 — California Music 
Educators Association; joint meeting 
with Music Educators Associations of 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and Hawaij q 
California - Western Music Educatoy 
Conference. Tucson, Arizona. 

March 29-April 1 — California Bie. 
mentary School Administrators Associ. 
tion; annual meeting in CO-operation 
with annual conference of Elementary 
School Principals and District Superin. 
tendents of Schools. Sacramento, 

April 6-10 — Association for Child. 
hood Education International; anny 
study conference. Denver. 

April 8-10— NEA Department of 
American Association for Health, Phys. 
cal Education and Recreation; South 
west District Convention. Logan, Utah, 

April 9 — CTA Board of Directors 
regular meeting. CTA Building, Sa 
Francisco. 

April 9 — CTA Commission on NEA 
Relations; regular meeting. CTA Build. 
ing, San Francisco. 

April 10, 11 — CTA Council of Edv- 
cation, annual meeting; Committe 
meetings; Board of Directors; CSTA. 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

April 10, 11— California Audio 
Visual Education Association; state 
conference. Riverside. 

April 16-18 — California Council 
Teacher Education. Mar Monte Hotel 
Santa Barbara. 

April 18 — California Association for 
Childhood Education, Southern Sec 
tion; regular meeting, hostessed by 
Santa Barbara branch. Santa Barbara. 

April 18 — California Business Edu. 
cation Association, Central Section; 
regular meeting. Fresno State College. 

April 18 — California Scholarship 
Federation, Northern Region; region 
convention. Stockton High School. 

April 18 — School Library Assoc 
tion of California, Northern Sectiot 
workshop. Big E Auditorium, Stoné 
town, San Francisco. 

April 18 — Southern California Junict 
College Association; spring meetif$ 
Santa Monica City College. 
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TA Build. 
Another big printing of the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s popular 


il of Edu: wall display and lesson topics for classroom use is now ready for you. 
ommittee The 8-foot wall display, Wayside Wonders Along America’s 


s; CSTA Highways, dramatically shows natural color photographs 
of ten memorable scenes found along the highways of America. 
a Audio Its companion piece, the 8-page study of highway transportation 


on; state with suggested classroom activities, explains in simple language 
How to See America by Highway. 
Youncil on You'll find, as have teachers all over America, that Greyhound’s 


nte Hotel new educational display kit is ideal for use as an informative 
teaching aid, and as a handsome classroom decoration. 


ciation for 
hern See: 
tessed by 
ae The coupon brings you 

| Section these popular teaching aids : — 3 
te College FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


3cholarship Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 
n; regional 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of “Wayside Wonders 
7 Along America’s Highways” educational display kit. (One to o 
school. classroom, please.) : : 
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Learning Isn’t Work... 


. . when you’re observing nature with the West Coast 
Nature School. No books, no tests, and no homework 
. interest is so high such aids aren’t needed. Short 
field trips from base camps are conducted by outstanding 
leaders (present or former teachers from San Jose State 
College). You earn two quarter units for each week, and 
you may enroll for one, two, or three weeks of the 17th 
annual Summer Session. 


The 1953 School will be held at... 


Sequoia 
National Park 


June 21 to June 27 


Mammoth Lakes 
Region 


June 28 to July 4 


Mendocino 


Woodlands 
June 14 to June 20 


For further information write to .. . 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 








Seritbners OFFER YOU 


a new four-year program of mathematics 


for the high schools 


FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS 


COMBINING ALGEBRA, ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, TRIGONOMETRY 















Courses One, Two, *Three, *Four for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


by William A. Gager, Franklin W. Kokomoor, Carl N. Shuster, 
Mildred H. Mahood, Charlotte Carlton, and Lilla Lyle 






*In preparation—will be published soon 




















This new series is designed to provide an integrated program of mathematics for 
all high school students. Combining the best features of sequential mathematics 
with producer and consumer mathematics, this continuous, closely integrated four- 
year course for today’s varied student population utilizes mathematical problems 
that occur in everyday life. FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS provides effective 
training in mathematics for successful everyday living as well as for future 
professional needs. 






CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 











New York 17 






Chicago 5 


April 19 — California State Chapte; 
of International Council for Exceptional 
Children; annual meeting. Long Beach 

April 23-26 — California Association 
of Women Deans and Vice-Principal 
state convention. Yosemite. 

April 24, 25 — California Schoo] Su. 
pervisors Association, Southern Section. 
spring conference. Los Angeles, 











April 27-May 1 — California Public 
Schools Week. 





SIX MORE CHARTERS 


Six more charters have been granted 
to local associations by Califomi 
Teachers Association. Their names and 
chronological numbers are: 

324. Elder Creek School Distrig 
Teachers Association, Sacrament) 
county. 


















325. Fair Oaks Teachers Association, 
Fair Oaks, Sacramento county, 

326. Hermosa Beach Teachers Ags. 
ciation, Hermosa Beach, Los Ap. 
geles county. 

327. Santa Barbara County Edue 
tional Association. 

328. Yuba City Elementary Education 
Association, Sutter county. 

329. Analy Area Teachers Association, 






Sonoma county. 












The Cruising Classroom 


President Alice Latta announces that 
the tenth Classroom Teachers National 
Conference will be held aboard the 
SS Nuevo Dominicano, July 6-1§ 
which will tour the West Indies. The 
conference is sponsored by the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers it 
cooperation with the NEA Travel Divi: 
sion and Indiana University.  Alic 
Latta, president, NEA Department 0! 
Classroom Teachers; Hilda Maebling 
executive secretary; and H. B. Allmar, 
director of summer session, Indian 
University, will act as directors. 

Conference Plans— The Classroom 
Teachers National Conference provide’ 
an inservice training program and 
leadership development conference fi 
classroom teachers. It combines a te 
vacation with a valuable and inspir 
tional experience. This year, pattit 
pants not only will make friends a 
exchange ideas with teachers from u 
parts of the United States, but they wi 
have the opportunity of meeting fells 
teachers in all of the ports of call at 
of learning first hand about the peopl 
customs and educational opportunite 
of neighbors in the West Indies. 
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This spray gun on wheels guards lives by coat- 


ing mine walls, roofs and floors with pulverized 
ee limestone. Neither explosions nor fires can feed 

District a on coal dust so diluted. 
cramenty 


SOciation, 
county, 


| y; aa" ) S . ’ Giant lungs—like this one—are on duty around 


the clock. They breathe fresh air into the mine 

and expel dangerous gases. For every ton of coal 

y Educa. removed, millions of cubic feet of fresh air 
4 are blown in. 
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Coal leads all industries in safety advance- 
Sroom ment—no other American industry can match 
STOO coal mining’s safety improvement record. Ton for 
unces that ton, coal mining is twice as safe today as it was 


s National only ten years ago...5 times as safe as 40 years ago. 


oie This safety record is no accident—the coal in- 


dies. The dustry has long conducted a vigorous search for 
the NES ever better safety devices and methods. Thus, 
earkaes) today, modern mechanical devices combat such 
eek Dh hazards as fires, explosions and dangerous gases. 
ty, Ale In one year alone, 60 million dollars has been 
tena spent on such mechanical lifeguards—and in edu- 
Maehling cating personnel. Education is vital to safety. The 
B. Allman, great bulk of coal-mining accidents are the result 
» Indies of human error. Therefore, every educational de- 
me vice is used by the coal industry to teach safety on 
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the job and to preach it at regular meetings held 
Classroom ; ag 
with mine foremen. 
e provides 


Safety standards continue to climb—over the 





ference fu years, the bituminous coal industry has raised the “THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 
‘res are} standards of mine safety higher and higher. And room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 
ae e* in th od ; trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
nd. inspitt m . years to come, management is etermined learns from the genie the magic of coal. 

ar, patti:}  '0 raise safety standards even higher, through For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 


riends av both research and safety education. coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 


from ji Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Ts (PLEASE PRINT) 


at they wi pie 
a Llow 
tn! ~~ s BITUMINOUS & COAL ee ee 


the ~ BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE a 
yportunits 
i. A DeparTMENT oF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION Position cr geude 
Washington 5, D. C. Ja a a wo os os a os ol 
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uum. tWO New Social Studies Texts 
for the Modern High School........... 


GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


by FLICK - SMITH 


A new, 1953 American government text. Shows 
the structure and functions of our national, 
state, and local governments. Develops respect 
for and a determination to maintain our form 
of government. 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


by HABBERTON - ROTH 


A new world history text which can be read and 
understood. Events and relationships between 
various events are carried through a logical se- 
quential development, with emphasis placed on 
the growth and achievements of man. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS °*aqneesiec" 


36 Chatham Road 2121 Staunton Court 707 Browder Street 441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Summit, New Jersey Palo Alto, California . Dallas 1, Texas Atlanta 3, Georgia 


DAVIS-EELLS TEST Cm 
a Davis-Eells 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE Games 


by ALLISON DAVIS 


Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


and KENNETH EELLS 
Associate Professor of Psychology, San Diego State College 


A new group test for grades 1-6, in which intelligence is defined 
specifically in terms of problem-solving ability. 


An outgrowth of the Chicago studies of intelligence and cultural differ- 
ences, the test requires the child to understand and respond to a variety 
of verbal material, but is entirely free of reading requirements. Child- 
oriented problems closely parallel real-life problems; administration 
stresses a “game” rather than a “test” atmosphere. 


Form A of two batteries now available: Primary for grades 1-2, Elementary for 
grades 3-6. Write for full information and specimen sets. 


World Book 121 Second Street 


San Francisco 5 


Company Donap B. Jones, Manager 


Study Released on Forces 
Affecting Education 


Too many educational leaders ay 
wetting a finger and holding it out the 
window to see which way the wind ig 
blowing before taking a_ position on 
matters that count in education, the 
Association for Supervision and Cu. 
riculum Development (ASCD) declared 
in a 224-page report. ASCD is a de. 
partment of the National Education 
Association. 


The report—“Forces Affecting Amer. 
ican Education”—is the result of a two. 
year study by a committee appointed 
by the Association. It takes stock of 
the nation’s provisions for public edy. 
cation at midcentury and describes the 
“forces” — good and bad — affecting 
schools in this country today. 


The report emphasizes that ednes. 
tional leadership is a tough, rugged 
business in our country at the present 
time. Education must “keep pace with 
or resist” certain major influences jp 
modern life. It must react to today 
mode of living.. It must react to find. 
ings of research and the expanded us 
of communications. Education al 
must protect itself against groups of 
people representing vested interests 
while it cooperates with others sincerely 
trying to give constructive assistance. 


“The schools are at the center of 
nearly all of the bitterly contested 
issues in American culture—race rela- 
tions, politics, religions, international 
relations and others,” the report points 
out. 


FLOATING UNIVERSITY 


American President Lines’ fourth 
annual “Floating University” cruise, 
under the leadership of Dr. Theodore 
Treutlein, Professor of History, San 
Francisco State College, will sail from 
San Francisco on the President Cleve 
land, June 22. 


Two tours will be offered again this 
year. Tour A members will remain 0 
the President Cleveland for the entire 
43-day cruise. Special sightseeing pr 
grams are scheduled for the two one 
day calls at Honolulu, the two-day 
stopovers at Manila and Hong Kong, 
and the four days spent in Japan. Tow 
B will follow the same itinerary up 
arrival in Kobe, where they will leave 
the President Cleveland for an exte 
sive 26-day tour of Japan, sailing from 
Yokohama aboard the President Wilso 
on August 15. 
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summer assignment | 


ays you GUARANTEED © 
INCOME! 


The most rewarding summer you ever 
spent can be yours—with a minimum income 
absolutely guaranteed! As a representative 
of the World Book Encyclopedia, you could 
work right in your own community and 
nearby. And the beauty of it is that your 
teaching experience especially qualifies you 
to succeed gloriously! In fact, many teachers 
earn as much as $100 a week or more—all 
summer long! 


You'd be proud to represent the World 
Book Encyclopedia. Your position is one of 
prestige and you can feel that you are indeed 
rendering a valuable service to the homes 
of your community. This extremely pleasant 


and profitable work has proved so satisfying 
to many teachers that they have arranged to 
keep on with it part-time during the school 
year. 


You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods! But regardless of re- 
sults, we guarantee you a substantial income. 
We give you free training and help you in 
every possible way. Some of our highest- 
paid representatives are teachers. 


Think what it would mean to end up the 
summer with $1,000 or more extra income 
—money for a special vacation, new clothes 
or extra luxuries you’ve dreamed of! Mail 
the coupon below and find out more details! 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


(a Marshall Field-owned organization) 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Mr. George M. Hayes 


World Book, Dept. 1223, P. O. Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, 
showing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


CLIP This summer's training classes 
are being planned right now. 
Applicants will be considered 
in the order received, until our 
teacher quota is filled. Don’t 
miss out! 
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FREE 


EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL! 


Here is the latest list of booklets pre- 
pared by the makers of MODESS and 
designed to help you teach that delicate 
subject . . . menstrual hygiene. 


1. “Sally and Mary and Kate 
wondered,” a simple introduction to 
the subject of menstruation for pre-teen 
girls, is clearly and tactfully written. 


2. “Growing Up and Liking It,” 
a brightly illustrated booklet for teen- 
age girls, discusses menstruation and 
offers helpful advice on health, poise 
and grooming. 


3. “It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know,” a booklet intended for fully 
matured girls, gives detailed informa- 
tion about using tampons for sanitary 
protection. 

You may order as many copies of 
these booklets as you wish . . . abso- 
lutely free! Write Anne Shelby, Edu- 
cational Director, Personal Products 
Corp., Box 66-3, Milltown, N. J. or mail 
coupon below. 


| AnneShelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5366-3, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me: 


[_] booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


(_] booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
(_] booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 


You Know” 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address. 


State 
(Offer good only in U.S. A.) 


Educational Policies Commission Issues Report 


on United Nations and American Schools 


aera young citizens — its 
school children— must have op- 
portunities to learn in school the whys 
and the workings of this country’s pol- 
icy of international cooperation through 
such agencies as the United Nations 
and UNESCO, the Educational Policies 
Commission declared recently in one 
of its periodic reviews of matters of 
broad educational significance pub- 
lished by the National Education 
Association. 


Only through such knowledge gained 
in today’s schoolrooms, the Commission 
states, can tomorrow’s world leaders 
learn how to use wisely the governing 
power that will increasingly accrue to 
them. 

Characterizing recent attacks on 
the schools’ teaching about UN and 
UNESCO (United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization) as 
stemming from a “small minority of 
citizens who start from false premises” 
the report notes that young Americans 
along with their parents have been 
thrust by circumstances into world 
leadership which carries with it “re- 
sponsibilities that are as unavoidable 
as they are unfamiliar.” 


Must Meet Needs 


To meet these responsibilities, young 
Americans need to know “the history 
of mankind’s efforts to attain peace 
among nations, and the history of the 
many failures and the limited successes 
of such efforts. They need to know 
how people in other parts of the world 
live, what they wish for, what they 
believe. They need to know how their 
own lives have been made safer and 
richer by the things that have been 
done by men and women in other parts 
of the world.” 


American schools and American 
teachers, the Commission points out, 
should not be diverted from their obli- 
gation to teach these facts of history. 


While UNESCO, the report goes on, 
has not changed the basic character of 
American teaching about other nations, 
it has given American teachers and 
students access to more information 
about the rest of the world, and con- 
versely, has given other nations a better 
basis for teaching more fully and accu- 
rately about the United States. 


Blacklisted Books 


Those who would ban study of the 
UN and UNESCO, remove certain 
books on international cooperation from 
school libraries, outlaw observance of 
UN Day, blacklist high school clubs 
devoted to study of world affairs, seem 
to assume, the Commission comments, 
that: “America has no world responsi- 
bilities and no world-affected interests” 


Such citizens, the report adds; “as. 
sume that the minds of men should be 
manipulated by instruction. They as. 
sume that schools are institutions where 
ideas are forced upon students instead 
of being examined critically. They 
assume that UN and UNESCO pe 
not significant aspects of the environ. 
ment in which children and youth live, 
They assume that violence of their 
attacks can cow or mislead others into 
acquiescence.” 


PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL 
REFUTES UNESCO BAN 


A California sidelight on the question of 
UNESCO was seen in the lead editorial 
appearing in the Los Angeles Daily News 
January 23. A portion of the editor's com 
ments appear below: 


“President Eisenhower’s _ inaugural 
speech, with its strong advocacy of the 
United Nations and its use of phrases that 
sounded as though they had _ been taken 
from a UNESCO pamphlet, must have 
appalled the Los Angeles Board of Educz- 
tion and the hysterics whose 
caused the abandonment of an_ instruc: 
tional program on world affairs. 


screams 


“Only a few hours before the president 
spoke, the board had decided that the 
UNESCO program was not to be reatli: 
vated in the schools. Instead, the board 
adopted a policy of non-policy on what 
should be taught, and how. 

“But the school children of Los Angeles. 
for whom the Board of Education had 
arranged that they hear and see the inat- 
gural, were subjected by the president o 
the United States to instruction and advo 
cacy the board had declared the night 
before to be taboo. 

“The board’s own committee had found 
that the UNESCO program of the schools 
advocated nothing. It merely explained 
. .. yet the Republican President of the 
United States, audible and visible to the 
school children . . . apparently defied the 
Los Angeles Board of Education and m0 
only talked about these things but advo 
cated them.” 
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Teachers benefit by 


- | 
our experienced, 
helpful service 


Our friendly, capable staff has 
the practical knowledge that 


SINGLE-PUPIL TABLES [i iiaeaseatarty 


problems. Prompt deliveries 


house stocks. Send for our 


contribute to easier teaching, better discipline |e reel. bY Jorge, were 


free catalog of the newest 


The improved modern design of these tops are bonded with hot-press urea- L and best in supplies and furni- 


tables affords practical aid to teaching resin adhesive, and durably lacquered. 


ture for all your needs. 


eficiency. Comfort for pupils, flexibil- All-steel book-boxes leave plenty of i Our free catalog is a 
ity that permits any desired grouping, knee room. Available heights, 21, 23, “Printed Showroom”— 


and functional design that eliminates 25, 27, 29 inches. Envoy Chairs, No. 
excessive movement and scraping of 368, contribute to comfort and good 


easy to use, time-saving 


chairs, help teachers maintain orderly, posture, are available in 11, 13, 15, La School Desks and Chairs 
attentive classes. The strong plywood 17-inch heights. ____ School Tables 


No. 328 with “Ten-Twenty” Book-Box > 


The famous ‘“Ten-Twenty” top (2014 x 24 inches) is 

ickly, easily positioned at 20° sl st natural 
quickly, easily positioned at 2U" slope, most natura 
for reading, writing and drawing; or conventional 10° 
slope—also level position for manipulative tasks, 
goup discussions. Full-length pencil tray inside 
frontedge. Book-box is sanitary, one-piece steel, and 
easily accessible. 


Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 


«No. 324 with Lifting Lid , _ Office and Library Supplies 


School Papers 


This popular table offers a top, 18 x 23%4 inches, usable Duplicating Equipment 
at level position, or at 10° slope for reading and writing Art Materials 
comfort. Lid lifts wide for easy access to | Primary Materials 
sanitary, one-piece steel book-box. | 

Full-length pencil tray inside front edge. 


ecemeecescceeenen 


New No. 329 with Open Box > 


The 18 x 24 inch top is overhung, allowing 

tables to be moved tightly together when a large, 

flat work surface is desired. Metal book-box is ; S 

16 x 2134 inches, 4 inches deep, with full-length i ao FREE BOOKLETS: 


pencil tray inside front edge. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM 
Auditorium Chairs 


Full-upholstered, most beauti- 
ful and practical of auditorium 
chairs. The ultimate in com- 
fort, durability, and acoustical 
benefit. Available with or with- 
out folding tablet-arm. 
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**Education Grows’’ and ‘‘The 
Co-ordinated Classroom’’—two 
informative works on recent edu- 
cational developments. 


e * 
ctmerican Seating Company 
701 Bayshore Blivd., San Francisco 24 
6900 Avalon Blivd., Los Angeles 3 





All-Expense Vacation Tours to 


EUROPE 


Make reservations now! 


Four all-expense tours from which to 


choose. 
Comfortable travel at reasonable prices. 
Complete sight-seeing programs. 


Every necessary expense, including all 
meals, tips, taxes, and luggage. 


Travel by air or ship. 


Experienced conductors: T. H. Glenn, 
Harry P. Jackson, Chester R. Shirk, and 
Mrs. Louise M. Glenn. 


Complete Scandinavian extension available. 


Departure from New York from June 21 
to July 1. 


Return arrival in New York from August 16 
to September 5. (Earlier or later dates of 
departure and return can be arranged.) 


Competent assistance with all details of 
preparation. 


You may take all or any part of a tour. 
Student tour open to young teachers. 
Fifteen years of successful experience. 


Thousands of satisfied clients in Southern 
California. 


We can also make all arrangements for in- 
dependent travel. 


Write or telephone TODAY for illustrated 
folder. 


Consider our tours before booking 
your European travel. 


WORLD TRAVEL BUREAU 


618 NORTH MAIN STREET 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: Kimberly 2-4473 





General Science, 
Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology 


A 32-page combination Order 
Book, Catalog and Inventory 
Form—alphabetically arranged 
and divided into four classifi- 
cations—listing laboratory ap- 
paratus and supplies is ready 
for you—without charge. 


Write today 
Ask for Order Book No. 53 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 


1040 Martin Avenue 
6446 Telegraph Road 
24 California Street 


Santa Clara 
Los Angeles 22 
San Francisco 11 








BUNDLES FOR KOREA 


Ten tons of usable clothing for needy 
children was collected by students of San 
Luis Obispo county in the 18th annual 
crusade of the Save the Children Federa- 


tion. Harry Wandling, director of guid- 
ance in the county school superintendent’s 
office, who coordinated the drive, said, “We 
had excellent cooperation of the schools, 
the youngsters who were donors, the PTA, 
and the community in general.” The bun- 
dles were shipped to Korea for distribu- 
tion to needy children there. 


CONFERENCE TO STUDY 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF 
SPANISH SPEAKING PEOPLE 


A conference on the education of 
Spanish-speaking people will be held at 
East Los Angeles Junior College March 
6-7. Helen Heffernan, assistant chief, 
division of instruction, California State 
Department of Education, served as 
chairman of a committee of educators 
and other interested persons from Los 
Angeles and Orange counties which 
planned the conference program. 

Experts from fields of education, rec- 
reation, social service, and community 
activity will serve on two panels. The 
first group will discuss “What Has Hap- 
pened to Meet the Needs of Spanish- 
Speaking People in Los Angeles and 
Orange Counties.” The second group 
will speak on “The Tasks Ahead.” 

Saturday morning, the group will 
divide into sixteen study groups to dis- 
cuss various phases of the educational 
and community life of Spanish-speaking 
people. Mrs. Josephine Jimenez of 
James Garfield High School, will lead 
the panel which makes the final re- 
ports and recommendations of the 
conference. 

Institute credit will be granted teach- 
ers from Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, as well as the city of Los 
Angeles. 


Editorial Urges 
Better Salaries 
For Teachers 


Newspapers of California, with fey 
exceptions, have supported the financig 
needs of the public schools, Many 
have repeatedly called public attentio, 
to reasons for better teachers’ salaries 
The Long Beach Press - Telegram, , 
leading metropolitan newspape 
printed the following editorial on Jany. 
ary 15 under the heading “How Mud 
Is It Worth to Have Good Teachey 
for Our Children?”: 














Schools face a tough problem in th 
labor market. Industry is giving stiff com. 
petition. What the education authoriti 
and the public must determine is hoy 
much it is worth to retain good teachen, 













Teachers have positions of heavy respon. 
sibility in the community. These are th 
people to whom we entrust the education 
of our youngsters. Our most valued po 
sessions are under the care and guidane 
of teachers for many hours every we 
through most of the year. 











Few teachers go into the profession be 
cause they think it is one in which to make 
a fortune. Rather, they like the work, and 
they want to serve. But this is no reason 
for paying them meager salaries. They 
may be devoted to teaching, but they hav 
vertain responsibilities to themselves, too, 
if the going gets rough financially, and 
they are offered employment at better 
salaries in other fields, we can hardly 
hlame them for quitting. Much of th 
turnover of teachers in the nation’s schools 
is doubtless due to the economic hazards 
involved in the profession. 













It’s frequently pointed out in discussion 
of teacher salaries that the teachers work 
only part of the year. But those who point 
that out point out less frequently thi 
many teachers use the remainder of the 
year getting further training for their job 
at their own expense. 








During the months when school is it 
session the average teacher doesn’t knov 
the meaning of the eight-hour day. Beside 
teaching in the classroom, the teacher cor 
rects papers, holds conferences with pat 
ents, plans lessons, and attends meetin 
which have a direct bearing on schod 
work. It’s a full time job and then som 










What do they get for it in the way a 
financial reward? 







Margaret Flowers, a Hoopa teache! 
of Humboldt County, has had her fis 
book published: Doctor Jim, a romantt 
novel about Humboldt County. 
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of the picture in this advertisement, 
the advertising text, for use in your 


m will be sent free upon request. Address 
the Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 
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Enjoy a thrilling 
preview of vacation 
pleasures that await 
you in cool, colorful 
Colorado. This beau- 
tiful 54-page book 
gives you a glimpse of 
romantic adventure 
trails . . . white-robed 
peaks and candy- 
striped canyons...pic- 
turesque ghost towns, 
prehistoric cliff dwellings—all in glowing 
natural color. 

Included are 12 scenic highway trips 
throughout the state, each with map and 
description of historic points and attractions 
...plus interesting information about Colo- 
rado’s_ national parks, forests, mountain 
passes—and a complete calendar of events 
to make your Colorado vacation the most 
enjoyable you ever had. Mail coupon now. 


Bring your camera 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SESSIONS 


Combine Summer 
School with an un- 
forgettable va- 
cation in Colorado. 
Courses offered by 
top-ranking col- 
leges and universi- 
ties. For Summer 
School dates and 
other information, 
write to the institu- 
tion of your choice. 


Far from your 
everyday world 


| DEPT. OF 

{ PUBLIC RELATIONS 
| 358 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 

| Send FREE 

l (0 4-color, 54-page Vacation Guide Book 

| (CD Full color Colorado State Highway Map 

‘ (J Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 








GERALD SPRUNG 

Gerald Sprung, 41, administrator in 
the La Mesa-Spring Valley school dis- 
trict of San Diego county, died January 
14 of a heart ailment after a three-day 
illness. He moved to La Mesa in 1948 
after serving four years with the Army, 
having been discharged with the rank 
of captain. 

A native of New York, Mr. Sprung 
was born April 17, 1911. After receiv- 
ing a bachelor of laws degree from 
Brooklyn Law School, he practiced law 
for a time, then engaged in advertising 
before earning a master’s degree in 
education supervision at New York 
University. From 1937 to 1942 he 
taught school in New York. 

Active in civic and fraternal organi- 
zations, Mr. Sprung was also a member 
of AASA and NSPRA. As a member of 
the handbook committee of the Na- 
tional School Publjic Relations Associa- 
tion, he assisted in the preparation of 
“Print It Right,” an excellent book 
which came off the presses a week after 
his death. 


FRANCES DILLOW 


Frances Boyles Dillow, 81, passed 
away in Dos Palos on October 19. Born 
in Gridley of pioneer parents, she later 
taught there and in San Joaquin valley. 


ALTA WRIGHT 

Alta Wright, retired teacher of Menlo 
Park, was fatally stricken early in Octo- 
ber while traveling in Nova Scotia. A 
graduate of Chico Normal school, she 
taught for 20 years in Chico and Ala- 
meda. She was a member of the 
Retired Teachers Association in San 
Mateo county. 


MADILENE VEVERKA 

Dr. M. Madilene Veverka, 79, died 
in Los Angeles December 7. Former 
director of kindergarten-primary edu- 
cation and elementary curriculum in 
the Los Angeles city schools, she had 
retired in 1939. Long an active mem- 
ber of CTA and NEA, she had served 
a year as state president of Kappa 
Delta Gamma (educational). 
$1875 


$1679 (July 4- Sept. 12) 


TO INDIA 


71 days on tour; 24 in India—10-day rest at EAST- 
WEST SEMINAR in Poona. 
(Option: Round-the-world) 


Travel by AFFILIATED SCHOOLS & SEMINARS for 
International Study and Travel of New York. 
Write: 

"ASSIST," Monterey Peninsula College 
P.0. Box 1231 - Monterey, California 
BUDGET your trip SEE your bank 


E. V. CAIN 

Edgar Virgil “Bill” Cain, 52, Superin 
tendent of the Auburn union eleme, 
tary school district, died of a hear 
attack January 3. In Aubum Sing 
1942, he had formerly been superip 


tendent of schools in Gridley and Re 
Bluff. The Palm Avenue school jn his 
city, now under construction, was for. 
mally renamed the E. V. Cain school 
within a week after his death. 
Schools were closed during the 
Masonic funeral held January 5. CTA 
Northern Section council passed a res- 
lution in memory of E. V. Cain’s untir 
ing and devoted service to public 
education, noting his six years on that 
council as well as long service on CTA‘ 
committee on finance. Newspaper 
printed laudatory editorials noting that 
“the untimely death shocked and sad. 
dened the entire community.” 


J. F. GRAHAM 

J. F. Graham, 69, former superin- 
tendent of Lemoore union high school 
district, died November 19. He hai 
been principal of Lemoore high schod 
for 35 years, the last 14 years serving 
also as superintendent. He retired in 
1950. He had served as president d 
California Teachers Association, Cer: 
tral Section, and as a member of the 
CTA state council. He was also pas 
president of Central Section CIF. 
Fresno County High School Principal’ 
Association, and Kings County Boarl 
of Education. An editorial tribute i 
the Lemoore Advance praised his e 
ergy and enthusiasm: “J. F. was a thor 
oughly selfless man.” 


FANNIE ROSENDAHL 

Fannie Elizabeth Rosendahl, 77, 
tired Fresno city school teacher, died 
December 1 in Fresno. She had taugt 
in elementary schools from 1903 unt 
her retirement in 1941. 
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It is impossible 


to make old books new 
but 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


do provide a means of keeping new books from 


quickly growing old. 


Clean books are as essential as pure drinking water 


and pure air in the classroom. 


The Use 
of HOLDEN COVERS 


SAVES BOOKS and DOLLARS! 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Find what you use-check what you need. 
CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIE 


Thorndike- 


Science Problems 2 
i 


The Girl Next Door Discovering Our World 1 
| | 
| Three Friends 


Good Times with 
Our Friends 

Hoppy Days with 
Our Friends 


sYeotron wate | 
Poths and Pathfinders 
| People and Progress 


5 | Days ond Deeds 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
Times ond Places Beginning Dictionary Cross-Country 
(Geography) 
DICTIONARIES 


Toll Tales 


The New More Streets and Roads 
The New Streets and Roads 


Whot Next? 
The New More Friends and Neighbors] We Talk, Spell, and Write 2/2 Someday Soon 
The New Friends and Neighbors We Talk, Spell,and Write 2/1 | Hello, David 


We Three 
The New Our New Friends 


Barnhort 
or 
High School 


Dictionary 


We Talk, Spell, and Write 3/2 
i 


Do We Know? 
We Talk, Spell,and Write 3/1 — = 


New Centerville 


We Talk, Spell, ond Write 1/2 | Peter's Family 
The New Fun with Dick ond Jone We Tolk, Spell,ond Write 1/1] Tom ond Susan 
Guess Who 

The New We Come and Go 


The New We Work and Play 
The New We Look and See 


Look ond Learn 


The New Before We Read 
We Read More Pictures 
We Read Pictures 


BASIC READING BASIC LANGUAGE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
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HEALTH AND 
PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


SCIENCE 


Study Arithmetics 8 


Study Arithmetics 7 


Stydy Arithmetics 6 


Study Arithmetics 5 


Study Arithmetics 4 


judy Arithmetics 3 


lumbers We See 


ARITHMETIC 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


This chart 
shows CFS 
textbook 
programs 
that work 
together 

for you— 
correlated 

in vocabulary 
and teaching 
plan 


SCOTT 
FORESMAN 
AND 
COMPANY 


Chicagoll Atlanta 3 
New York10 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 5 





UNIVERSITY of NEVADA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


1953 . 


* 
TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS 


June 13 to July 17 
July 18 to Aug. 21 


For further information write 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


RENO, NEVADA 















A anon 
The 
TIME 
TO 
READ 
Sestes 


by 
Bernice E. Leary 
E. C. Reichert 
Mary K. Reely 





MONTERREY TEC 


Member Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Member Association of Texas Colleges 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
DISTINCTION 
July 11 to August 22, 1953 
Intensive Spanish and English, History, Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, Sociology, Government and 
Law, Geography and Geopolitics, Folklore, 
Arts and Crafts, Special Workshops. 
INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
OLYMPIC SWIMMING POOL 
MODERN PLANT IN BEAUTIFUL LOCATION 
SURROUNDED BY MOUNTAINS 
Write for full information. 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 
Escuela de Verano 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 


Book 1—MAKING FRIENDS 
Book 2—SKIPPING ALONG 
Book 3—FINDING FAVORITES 





This all-new series has been designed as 


perfect "companion reading" to any basic 


reading series. 


Each of the selections in 


these books, taken from many sources of 


good children's literature, will 


enrich 


the core material, give added practice 
on basic skills, and provide the pri- 
mary child with new ideas to talk 
over and think about. Each book is 
ideally suited for correlation with 


other subject areas. 


21ST ANNUAL 





INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 


SANTA BARBARA 
August 10-22, 1953 
Field classes in Seashore Life, Native Plants, 
Rocks and Minerals, Native Birds, Western 
Trees, Insects, Elementary Science Methods. 
For additional information write to 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
University of California 


906 Santa Barbara Street 


Santa Barbara 





Bilingual Summer 
School Rescheduled 


A bilingual summer school sponsorej 
by the University of Guadalajara with 
the co-operation of members of the 
faculty of Stanford University wil] }, 
held in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 99 
to August 7. 

Offerings will include art, folklore 
history, Spanish language and literature 
courses in English and Spanish. The 
program is accredited and costs onl 
$225 for six weeks. This includes ty. 
tion, board and room. A tour of 
Mexico at $255 will be offered also x 
the close of the summer session, Fo, 
more information, write to Professo, 
Juan B. Rael, 574 Lasuen Street, Stan. 
ford University, Calif. 















ETHICS COMMISSION ... 


(Continued from Page 7) 






problems rather than ethics, 2s shown 
by preliminary fiield service investiga. 
tion, a special committee with mem. 
bership which could best study the 
specific situation will be appointed 
from the panel. This committee wil 
make the study. The Commission wil 
review the findings and prepare the 
report. 









Completing arrangemenis for coop 
eration of affiliated associations for 
selection of panel mem’ ‘rs will be one 
of the new Commission secretary’s first 
assignments after reports are completed 
on a problem case now under study. 


Fosdick Well Qualified 

Since Harry Fosdick was employed 
by the CTA in 1948, he has distin 
guished himself in the field of public 
relations and personnel policies. He 
was co-author of “It Starts in the Class- 
room,” the National School Public Rela 
tions handbook for classroom teachers, 
and has served as speaker or panel 
member in a number of national meet: 
ings and conventions. 

The statewide Joint Committee om 
Personnel Procedures, which was estab- 
lished cooperatively by the CTA and 
the California School Trustees Associa 
tion, has kept Mr. Fosdick as its secre 
tary since its inception in 1949. 

























































































“We have been encouraged that Mr. 
Fosdick may eventually be able to de 
vote full time to the work of the Ethics 
Commission,” Miss Spreng said. “We 
hope that this day may arrive $00}, 
since his help will be necessary 
develop the maximum potential of this 
professional activity.” 
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BLICATIONS . . . 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and district. No doubt some superin- 
tendents find these sheets the best 
sible way of communicating with 
acher personnel of his jurisdiction 
hut he may also contact patrons of the 
ghools, PTA groups, and a controlled 
jistribution list. Local interpretation 
ofthe function of the printed page will 
depend on local need and purpose. 


Almost without exception these pub- 
fications are mailed third class. Some 
ofices still mail under Section 34.66, 
jut a large percentage have taken 
advantage of new postal rulings per- 
nitting a filing under Section 34.65 (e) 
which allows a lower rate as non-profit 
educational publications. 


We acknowledge that the above list 
is not complete and we assume that 
there are many fine school publications 
in California which have escaped our 
notice. We feel that superintendents 
and editors are doing excellent inde- 
pendent jobs and their work in promot- 
ing good public relations in this way 
should be encouraged and commended. 


CAHPER CONFERENCE 
IN FRESNO MAR. 28-31 


Around the theme “Cooperation and 
Competition in Action,” the California 
Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation will have its an- 
nual conference at the social hall of 
Fresno State College March 28 to 31. 


—EUROPE— 


ADVENTURE — CULTURE 
EDUCATION 
JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 
67 DAYS 

$880 Budget tours with Dr. Adolphe 
Pervy, USC, and Dr. Woodrow 
Whitten, Head, Soc. Science Dept., Pep- 
perdine College. LONDON 7 days, 
FRANCE 18 days, Dinard, Mt. St. Michel, 
Loire, Paris, Avignon, Nice. SWITZER- 
LAND, ITALY, three weeks, Milan, 
Venice, Lido, Amalfi, Pompeii, Naples, 

Rome, Florence, Italian Riviera. 


$1295 De luxe tour including Bel- 


: gium, Germany, numerous 

side trips. Leader: Freda Pervy. 

$970 Salzburg Music Tour with Dr. 
Russel Squire, Head, Music 

Dept., Pepperdine College. 

ates include orientation lectures in 


Art and European History and 20 hours 
conversational French. 


Sailing date, Quebec, June 26. Consult: 
Dr. Pervy, 10472 E. La Palma Ave. 
Anaheim, California . Phone 4458 
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WE DID SOMETHING... 


(Continued from Page 15) 


tivity. may be continued profitably for 
several more weeks. 


I felt the model weather station kit 
brought real interest and concrete 
understanding to my pupils about a 
rather difficult area of study. It was 
an excellent aid in stimulating and 


motivating children and for sustaining 
their interest over a long period of time. 
This kit places materials and informa- 
tion within easy grasp of sixth grade 
pupils. The many helpful suggestions 
in the teacher's manual take away 
much of the drudgery of teaching and 
make it possible for the teacher to 
really bring “Weather All Around Us” 
to life for boys and girls. 


Easy-to-Handle-Project 


An idea we hope you find interesting and useful 


Pebble-Painting 


Here’s resourceful project that helps develop appreciation of 
form and its relation to matericls of expression. It gives young people an 
understanding through experience that in art the idea of expression 
is related to the function and form of the materials. 


Have your students 


Smooth pebbles are easier to paint 


collect any size of upon than rough ones, although 


stones from 5 inches 


(big) to %4 inch (small) ; ofany 
color, kind, texture, or shape. 
Let them select pebbles they 
like, and that remind them of § 
something. 


Have the pebbles scrubbed nice 
and clean. Use India ink with 
a small paint brush. 


Suggest the children keep 
their outlines simple, as 
this is very important for 
good results. The shape of 
the pebble will be the art- 
ist’s source of inspiration. 


rough pebbles make nice lively- 
looking lambs, pineapples 
and log cabins. 


This project can be used for 
any age group. 


For ages where projects 
need a practical application, 
these painted pebbles make 
novel paperweights, in- 
vitations, place cards, 

or desk and table orna- 


> ments. If light in weight, 
5 es they could be glued to 


pin and earring backs 


a, : 
i ) for costume jewelry. 


EVERYONE enjoys delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 








lems, how they can be led to make the 


cludes a study guide to help the schoo} staff yo 
special contributions to society of which analyze problems and explore OPPortunities F of yo 
they are capable, and points out ways in’ in their own local situations and suggests | draft, 
which schools and special programs can a number of activities for learning behavior drafte 
help. By Paul Witty, professor of educae which is in harmony with basic human selecti 
tion and director of Reading Clinic, North- values. Paper bound; 96 pages; $1; dip bookle 
western University; 48 pages; illustrated; count on quantity order; Department of B. Ru 
40c each; special quantity discounts; Science Elementary School Principals, NEA, 1201 draft 
HELPING THE GIFTED CHILD (Bet- Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave- Sixteenth Street, NW; Washington 6pc} ™ . 
ter Living Booklet Series) is an excellent Ue, Chicago 10. - 
guide for teachers who do not always know WINSTON SOCIAL SERIES. Towarj z ; 
how to detect these gifted children or how HUMAN VALUES IN THE ELE- Better Living, for grade 4, tells the story of a 
to develop talents of the obviously superior. MENTARY SCHOOL gives practical help family and group living in different type F One « 
This booklet discusses methods for discov. to teachers and administrators on the prob- regions from earliest times to that of today ublis 
ering such youngsters, their special prob’ lem of developing human values. It ine Jt combines the history of the development 57 W 
of better living with the geography and | trated 
social forces of modern social living, The | discov 
book for grade 5, Toward Modern Amen 
ica, is the story of America’s expansion and - 
development from the Atlantic to the Py - 
cific, from Alaska to the Rio Grande oe 
and from water wheels to atomic power ' 
Attention is focused on the fundamentl | made 
interrelationships and _ interinfluences of i wt 
geography and history. It is not a histoy enabl 
of wars or politics. Both books are by} an ir 
Snedaker and Dunfee; about 340 pages | about 
each; $2.20 and $2.56 respectively; The } medic 
John C. Winston Company, with Californig plicat: 
offices at 190 Waverly Drive, Pasadena? } ang n 
cepts 
RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPE. | tinent 
DIA, as the name denotes, is topically, | dents. 
rather than alphabetically, arranged, conse | Henr 
quently all material related to any one topic } New 
may be found in one volume. The first § 
volumes tell of the wonders of Science; the NE 
next 5 deal with Social Studies; the net | Plann 
4 with Art, Biography, and Crafts; and the } 84 ¢ 
final volume presents the alphabetically} rs 
arranged Index to the entire set. Partiw } ™ 
larly adapted for use in upper primay,} ™499 
grammar and high school grades; 15 vo } ™umtt 
umes; 8,600 pages; 12,000 pictures includ Schur 
, 5 ing 150 full-page maps in six colors; pub York 
Rockies, visit lovely Lake Louise and the lished by the Richards Company, subsidiary HI 
glittering Columbia Icefield. Goby Canadian of the Grolier Society (publishers of The BOO 
Pacific from Seattle via Victoria and Van- Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopele = 
couver. Low round trip fares to Chicago, Americana), 2 West 45th Street, New] ™ 
and East. Go one way Canadian Pacific Vok oe “ey 
Railway, return any U.S. railroad. See 
your local agent or Canadian Pacific, COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLO} ;,. 
185 Post Street, San Francisco 8, PEDIA, 1953, articles are written to arout aa 
DOuglas 2.0134. the interest of the reader and to fit the ing a 
grade levels where they are most frequent | neqi- 
used. Every picture is functional—a teach F forg | 


ing picture, carefully planned right with 
the text to tell its full share of the story AN 


The back of each volume has an easy rth} ON § 
erence thumb tabbed Fact-Index where pit | MAT 
tures as well as text listings are alphabetizeé items 
the Banff route Depth and completeness of materials in the } tions 
varied interest levels has been consider? } and i 
so that elementary and secondary studentt ships, 
find their needs progressively satisfied. IS} have 
volumes; published by F. E. Compton ad} gener 
Company; represented in California yy leges, 
W. L. McGowen, 20 Sugar Loaf Drive} copy; 
Agoura, California. Assoc 
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yoU AND THE DRAFT. Thousands 
of young men question why we have the 
draft, whether they should enlist or be 
drafted, if they can finish school, how 
glective service operates. This valuable 
booklet, by William S. Vincent and James 
E. Russell of Columbia University, outlines 
draft procedures in detail, including facts 
on registering, deferments, and classifica- 
tions. Educational and career opportuni- 
ties in the armed forces are clarified, and 
the major question of why we have the 
draft is discussed in terms of world events. 
One of the Life Adjustment Booklet Series 
published by Science Research Associates, 
$7 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10; illus- 
trated; 50 pages; 40c each; special quantity 
discounts. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION, a guide- 
hook for teachers and school administrators 
who must daily answer questions on the 
problems of alcohol. This book organizes 
the wealth of information which has been 
made available through study and research 
in universities and medical centers and 
enables the high school teacher to present 
an integrated approach to the teaching 
about alcohol, its action and effects, its 
medical, psychological and sociological im- 
plications. It suggests to the educator ways 
and means of blending these facts and con- 
cepts so as to make them relevant and per- 
tinent to the needs and interests of stu- 
dents. By Joseph Hirsh; 107 pages; $2.50; 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 East 70th Street, 
New York 21. 







































NEIGHBOR FLAP FOOT, the city 
planning frog, by Ewald and Hendrickson, 
isa charmingly illustrated book for young: 
sters which explains the problems involved 
in city planning in a simple and graphic 
manner. It is a good introduction to com- 
munity citizenship. 56 pages; $2.50; Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 20 East 70th Street, New 
York 21. 













HEALTH INSTRUCTION YEAR- 
BOOK, 1952, by Dr. Oliver E. Byrd, di- 
rector of department of hygiene and pro- 
fessor of education, Stanford University. 
Fach year, Dr. Byrd reads through about 
1500 articles and reports, selects about 250 
for presentation in brief form, taking those 
which contain new ideas of healthful liv- 
ing and make a definite contribution to 
medical research. 241 pages; $3.50; Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford, California. 













AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ON SCHOOL AND COLLEGE INFOR- 
MATION, a 40-page reprint, contains 176 
tems. Two new classifications, publica- 
tions for use in post-secondary guidance 
and information on student aid (scholar- 
thips, fellowships, loans, and_ self-help) 
have been added to the original three— 
general listings, specialized schools and col- 
leges, and geographical listings. 35c per 
Copy; quantity discounts available; National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
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1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 
6, DC. 


TEACHERS GUIDE IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, prepared under direction of 
Bureau of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Verne S. Landreth, chief, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento 14, 
is a 96-page, paper bound guide which 
makes available to secondary school teach- 
ers suggestions for units for instruction in 
health which will help meet the abilities, 
interests, and needs of the high school 
students. It discusses basic philosophy and 
goals of health education and suggests 
methods and materials for teaching for 


health. 


Edward F. Dolder writes — 


"| have witnessed the program you offer at 
the Audubon Camp of California. It is an 
excellent medium to acquaint teachers with 
the dramatic story of nature's plan of 
interdependence among all living things. 
Your ‘graduates’ return to their everyday 
life with new understanding and respect 
for our natural resources. This understand- 
ing we must have, in order to come to the 
realization that conservation is a way of 
life essential to the continued well-being 


of mankind." 


THORNDIKE - BARNHART DIC. 
TIONARY PROGRAM: Beginning Dic- 
tionary for 9-year-olds, $2.68, grades 4-5; 
Junior Dictionary for 10-to-13-year-olds, 
$2.80, grades 5-8; High School Dictionary, 
$4, grades 8-12. In these dictionaries are 
new words, new meanings of familiar words, 
and information about our language as it is 
spoken and written today. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 433 East Erie Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


NEW BOOKLET TELLS HOW 
TO GET EDITOR’S HELP 

The public is the proving ground of 
good schools. Their reaction to the offer- 
ings of education are based largely on what 






Edward F. Dolder 
Chief, Conservation Education 
California Department of 
Natural Resources 


1953 SESSIONS 


Wednesday June I7 - June 30 


Wednesday July 


1 - July 14 


Wednesday July 15 - July 28 


Wednesday July 29 - Aug. II 


Wednesday Aug. 12 - Aug. 25 








AUDUBON CAMP of CALIFORNIA 


For Reservations and Free Illustrated Folders, write to: 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


693 Sutter Street * Room 201 ¢ San Francisco 2, California 
Phone PRospect 5-4042 


43 


122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 





New Filmstrips, Too! 


Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins. 


Your EBF representatives are 
PAUL COX, Reg. Mar. 
5625 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
WILLIAM URLAUB 
112 Glen Court, Walnut Creek, California 
LUCIEN C. HARRISON 
9764 Anze Avenue, Oakland, California 
L. R. WAGNER 
5215 Buffalo Avenue, Van Nuys, California 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
STU Le 


ei sticee eles 


they see and hear. Up to the present time, 
there has been little evidence to indicate 
that superintendents and principals under- 
stand just how to effectively tell their story 
of progress in education in a way that will 
Least of all do 
they understand the necessity for present- 


mean most to listeners. 


ing the story in a way that will answer for 
the public (the listener) the time-worn 
question, “What do I get out of it—what 
does it mean to me?” In other words, 
school people, ever allergic to salesman- 
ship, need to shake hands with a knowledge 
of the fine art of conviction. 


Building Friends for Education and Keep- 
ing Them is the first publication of its kind 
with a major contribution in the field of 
Practical Public Relations as adapted strictly 
to the problem of 
education. 


public acceptance of 


Building Friends for Education and Keep- 
ing Them may be obtained from the spon- 
sors, the National School Service Institute, 
Suite 803, Goddard Building, 27 East Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 25¢ for one 
—10 or more 15c each. A copy of other 
publications and public relations aids, in- 
cluding the Institute’s two six-millimeter 
sound moving pictures, are available also. 


Your Opportunity ‘is a unique book, an 
catalog of about 
scholarships, fellowships, educational loans, 
awards, grants, prizes, contests and compe- 
Families, senior high students, 
libraries, and guidance workers will be 
especially interested in this valuable cross- 
referenced index. 230 pp., $3.16 paper- 
bound, $3.96 clothbound. Edited and pub- 
lished by Theodore S. Jones, P.O. Box 41, 
Milton 87, Mass. 


annual information 


titions. 


Editor's Note—D. C. Heath & Co. sent 
us volumes 1 and 2 of AMERICAN ENG- 
LISH SERIES, together with a Teacher’s 
Guide. Remembering a letter from Miriam 
C. Beckwith describing a foreign language 
problem in her school at Teague Elemen- 
tary in Fresno county, we sent the books 
to her and asked her comment. This is 
her review: 


These texts carefully supply a need— 
which need is the building up of the com- 
mand of our mother-tongue from “scratch” 
whether one be of very early or advanced 
years, or whether one be a first grader or 
a graduate from a college in Mexico City, 
Paris, Morocco, or Naples. 


From the teachers’ angle these texts spell 
asssurance instead of bewilderment. Only 
had I these books a few years ago when a 
from Mexico City, 
Not only did 


I have to devise my own guidance plan, 


Mexican miss, fresh 
landed in my school-room! 


adapting student participation in each ses- 
sion, but I had to be my own Teachers’ 
Guide. 

These books lead the 
thought correctly in the student’s interest 


psychologically 


phase from the ego (“My name is John,”) 
to the family, the community, the schoo! 
surrounding areas and widening social 
interests. 


The instruction-modes in the Series js 


pleasingly varied in the fields of listening 
writing, following directions, where tense 
number, sentence structure, reflexives a 
taught seemingly effortlessly. 

The American English Series js almog 
an audio-visual unit, so actual, so ful} of 
practical student participation are these 


books. 


A vote of thanks is due to Pauline y 
Rojas, Director, and her staff, and 4 
Charles G. Fries, Consultant, and to Hea 
and Company for preparing and publishins 
these needed texts. ; 


New! 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
FOR GRADES 3-8 


Offering... 


A warm, friendly, new 
approach to the teach- 
ing of English. 


A thorough training in 
the four basic English 
skills: Reading, Writing, 
Speaking and Listening. 


A series developed in 
actual classroom use. 


* An extensive represen- 

tation of the actual 
work of boys and girls 
at each grade level. 


A refreshing variety of 
study and testing mate- 
rials. 


Workbooks and 
Teacher Aids. 


For further information write to 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC 


249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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"ook, Here, Now” 


films are 16 mm sound, black and white, 
classroom tested, and may be secured from 
California distributors. For dealers you 
we unable to locate, a note to Dorothea 
Pellett, audio-visual consultant, public 
hols, Topeka, Kansas (author of this 
column), will be forwarded to the pro- 


ducers. 


Gardening (10 min. each, color, Ency- 
dopaedia Britannica Films). Joy of garden- 
ing in “Planting Our Garden,” “Taking 
Care of Our Garden,” and “Food from 
Qur Garden,” captures the interest and 
earning level of the middle grades. To- 
gether the family shares work and pride 
in the backyard hobby garden most town 
dwellers hope to achieve, with produce to 
rival the seed catalog’s pictures and the 
market's best. During the fun of working 
beside Mother and Dad, Phil and Mary 
larn much: What plants need to grow 
well; difference in needs of types of plants; 
need for insect control; special function of 
each part of the plant as it makes and 
sores energy combined of sun, air, water, 
and soil food; parts of plants people use 
for food, with a little about weather, the 
seasons, and balance of nature. Exceilent 
animated drawings make abstract ideas un- 
derstandable, while the fun and success of 
the garden will make you reach for your 
hoe! 


Background for Reading and Expression 
(10 min. each, color also, Coronet). Each 
film completes its own story, stimulates each 
child to creative expression of his own, 
and to more enjoyment and understanding 
when he meets similar experiences. The 
narrator's voice is a woman's, to which 
most young children are most accustomed 
and at ease. Just a few words from the 
story are imposed on the picture they sym- 
bolize, and recognition is happily and 
sensibly developed. Each delights the 
young audience: “Mittens, the Kitten,” 
“Peppy, the Puppy,” “Hoppy, the Bunny” 
(who visits a farm), “Flipper, the Seal” 
(visited by children at the zoo), “Blow, 
Wind Blow” (boy with toy boat finds a 
pond and a breeze). Others: “Frisky, the 
Calf," “Spotty, the Faun,” “Sparky, the 
Colt,” “The Little Red Hen.” 


The Easter Season for Church Schools 
(10 min. color, Coronet). The same re- 
freshing pictures which “The Easter Sea- 
on” used to tell spring customs the world 
over, but this film has a new sound track 
giving the Christian idea of Easter. 


Laws of Motion (15 min. color, Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films). Even the girls 
in the physics class get the idea when shown 
by this film, Newton's three laws are de- 
veloped through demonstrations, shown by 
actual Photography or drawings, inter 
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1953 Claremont Summer Session 


First Term: June 22-July 31 


Second Term: Aug. 3-Sept. 5 


Fine Arts, Education, Humanities, Social Sciences, Psychology, Science 


@ Professional Education Courses and Seminars in: 


Counseling and Guidance; Occupational Guidance 

School and Community Relations; Social Foundations 
Educational Psychology; Human Growth and Development 
Audio-Visual Techniques and Materials 

Social Studies Teaching, Elementary and Secondary 
Elementary Education, Beginning and Advanced 
Secondary Education; Evaluation and Measurement 
School Administration, Pre-credential and Advanced 


e@ Institute of Art emphasizing “The Teaching of Art” 


@ Institute of Music: Elementary and Secondary School Music 


e@ Teaching International Relations in Social Studies Courses 


For Bulletin and pre-registration form, write: 
Luther J. Lee, Jr., Director, Harper Hall, Claremont, California 


Claremont College * Pomona College 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Graduate Programs and Workshops 


in 
EDUCATION © FOREIGNSTUDY * PSYCHOLOGY 


Under-Graduate Courses in Liberal Arts 
Workshops in Art and Drama 


Outstanding Programs Distinguished Faculty 
Small Classes 


Study and Vacation near Long Island 
Beaches yet only forty minutes from 
Broadway. 


Write for information on our “Exchange 
Your Home for the Summer” plan. 


Catalog on Request. 
Kenneth G. Jones 


Director of Summer Session 


Reservations now! 


COLLEGE of PACIFIC 
TOURS 


D sixth annual tour 


CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 
March 28 - April 4 


> two summer trips to 


ALASKA 


July 2 - July 20 
July 31 - Aug. 18 
> see ten countries in 
EUROPE 
June 21 - Aug. 8 
* 


for schedules and costs write 
Elliott J. Taylor, Director of Tours 
COLLEGE of PACIFIC 


Stockton California 


¢ Scripps College * Claremont Men's College 





COLLEGE of PACIFIC 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
STOCKTON 


Study - Activity - Recreation 
Two 5-Week Terms 


June 22, to * July 27, to 
July 24 Aug. 28 


@ Courses In 22 Departments 
@ Educational Workshops 

@ Clinical Training and Service 
@ Teacher Education 

@ Columbia Summer Theatre 

@ Music and Folk Dance Camps 


for catalog, write to 
Dean of the Summer Sessions 


Summer in. Hawa! 


TRAVEL AND STUDY CREDIT 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1953 Summer Session 


Five Education Workshops 
Specialized Regional Programs 

127 Credit Courses in 26 Fields 
Distinguished Resident and Visiting 
Faculty 


For further information write to: Director of Summer 
Session, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 


June 24 to Cuguat 4 





LEARN-BY-DOING 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


Pah el me NLU 1a 
e MODEL OIL FIELD 
e MODEL WEATHER STATION 
e THEORY OF FLIGHT 


All Kits Contain Materials, 
Teacher's Manual, Teaching Handbook 


MODELS OF INDUSTRY : Inc. 


2804 TENTH STREET * BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 


Are you an AUTHOR 
looking for a publisher ? 


TIME Magazine (June 23, 1952) says of EXPOSITION: ‘‘Gives 
its writers a contract whose terms are frank & clear, sends out 
review copies & releases, builds publicity & promotion . . .” 
Send for free 32-page brochure 
“WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK” 


Exposion PREsS 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. Dept. 34 


Ae oO, 


ESCORTED TOURS 


EUROPE 13 countries entirely $ 
by motor coach. 61 days 1345 
Calif. « Colo. « Yellowstone e Pacific N-W 
E-Canada e New York e N-England 
New Orleans e Mexico ¢ Hawaii 
Free folders from 


PEND Tee ts ee 8) 


59 EAST MADISON, CHICAGO ¢« DEPT. C 


Dept. of Music Education of 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers for the 
4th Consecutive Summer 


three European 


MUSIC TOURS 


The 1953 Program includes: 


UNESCO'S International 
MUSIC EDUCATORS 
CONFERENCE 
Brussels — June 30- July 9 


v 


the great festivals of 
LUCERNE — SALZBURG 
BAYREUTH — EDINBURGH 
HOLLAND — AIX EN PROVENCE 


V 


concerts, visits, lectures 
sight-seeing and 
important meetings in 
PARIS — LONDON 
VIENNA — ROME 
FLORENCE — VENICE, etc. 


Total Cost from $789 
Graduate and undergraduate credits 


For particulars, mail this coupon: 


FRANCES ROBINSON 
West Coast Representative 
TEMPLE MUSIC TOURS 

San Jose State College 

San Jose 14, California 


Send me full information concerning the Brussels con- 
ference and the music tours. 


preted by clear explanations, and with the 
corollary principles to support the laws. 
You see the laws operate all about—when 
you start the car in low gear, feel it swerve 
On a curve, or jerk you forward at a quick 
stop; when you catch a ball or miss it and 
it crashed through a window; when you 
ache from a fall on the ski run; or row a 
boat backward to go forward; when you 
see a lawn sprinkler whirling or a jet plane 
overhead. The film traces men’s thoughts 
of the idea of motion from Aristotle, who 
held that rest is the natural state, Coperni- 
cus and Galileo doubted, and Newton ob- 
served, and stated ideas that “brought 
modern science to the era of jet propulsion 
and supersonic speeds, and are now ampli- 
fied only by the theory of relativity when 
motion approaches the velocity of light.” 


The Procrastinator 
America Films). 


(10 min. Young 
Presented here with teen- 
agers in a typical situation, the chairman 
of the class party has a chronic case regard- 
ing both her individual tasks and the shared 
ones. By the film’s end anyone can see 
several places at which Jean could have 
done better, and may even get some 
pointers on his own problem. It’s a good 
discussion-starter, as are others of this 
series: “Other Fellow’s Feelings,” ‘Other 
People’s Property,” “The Outsider,” “The 
Bully,” “Cheating.” 


American Harvest (25 min. color, Gen- 
eral Motors Company). With no objec- 
tionable advertising the film pictures peo- 
ple and places that together make the 
17,000 parts of a motor car. The film 
shows raw materials, processing, assem- 
bling, finished products. One man begins 
what many other finish, and all men are 
interdependent. Scenes of the natural 
beauty of 35 states will please junior high 
social studies classes as well as the adult 
audiences for whom it was probably in- 


tended. 


61a. Oil Pictures—A 32-page book, il- 
lustrates all phases of the oil industry. The 
Story of Oil, a 24-page book, presents an 
account of oil with many full color photo- 
graphs and charts. (Standard Oil of Cali- 


fornia.) 


73a. Exchange Your Home for the 
Summer. A device for families to exchange 
living accommodations for the summer 
which will offer an opportunity for summer 
study and vacation pleasures in a Long 
Island Village located within 40 minutes of 
New York City. College catalog upon re- 
quest. (Adelphi College.) 


75a. Summer Adventure Cruise Folder 
—A special descriptive folder, illustrated, 
giving complete information about Ameri- 
can President Lines’ 4th Annual Summer 
Adventure Cruise to Hawaii, Japan, Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, with optional 26-day 
Japan Tour. Includes details on accommo- 
dations, rates, intinerary and college credits 
that can be earned if desired. 


No strings 
to these services 


Among the many valuable free 
services to teachers which are 
offered by Binney & Smith Co. is 


The Art Educationist 


Presenting art activities and 

analyses from the point of view 

of progressive art education. 
For information write Dept. ST 


GINNEY & SMITH (20. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mor. 
Charles J. Ahern « B. W. Ansell 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA Leadership 





EASTER WEEK in MEXICO 


Fifth annual all-expense air-cruise to Mexico 
City, Taxco, Cuernavaca, Pyramids and tropi- 
cal Acapulco. Fully escorted from Bay Ares 
by Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Hilton. Includes bul- 
fights and night club tour. 
Only $340 from San Francisco or Oakland 
Ask for free folder. 


$.1.0.P. TOURS irs 


Guadalajara Summer School 


A bilingual summer schoel sponsored by University # 
Guadalajara in ce-operation with Stanford Un 
faculty members will be held in Guadalajara, Mexity 
June 28-Aug. 8, 1953. Offerings include art, folklert, 
history, language and literature courses. 

six-weeks tuition, beard and room. 


Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Call 
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E| espanol 
aldia... 


by TURK and ALLEN 


Book One 


Book Two 


Record Album for Book One 


El espafiol al dia guides 
classes in a thorough study 
of the language, based 
throughout on conversation- 
al usage as heard in the ev- 
eryday speech of cultured 
Spanish-speaking people. All 
college entrance require- 
ments are fully met. 


Six double-disk, ten-inch, un- 
breakable phonograph rec- 
ords reproduce the first 
fourteen didlogos, pronun- 
ciation exercises, proper 


names, numerals, and anec- 
dotes of Book One. Two 


YOURS for the Asking... 


Advertisers in CTA Journal prefer to 
send their booklets and other material 
directly to teachers and administrators. If 
intended for use by children, the list will 
so indicate, but it should be ordered by 
the teacher. If time is important, write 
directly to the advertisers. The coupon 
below is for your convenience in ordering 
several items. 

64a. Shaw Finger-Print Booklet — Six- 
teen pages of instructions and ideas for 
using this fascinating medium. Many illus- 
trations which show how a child or an 
adult can enjoy this simple medium for 
free artistic expression. (Binney & Smith.) 


65a. On the Track—New edition of an 
illustrated guide to the nature, availability 
and source of free teaching aids on railroad 
transportation. Describes materials for all 
grade levels and most subject matter areas. 
One free copy per teacher. (Association 
of American Railroads.) 

20a. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways—Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interesting 
spots along the highways. Includes an 
8-page booklet “How to See America,” 
which gives the historical background of 
bus travel and how to take a bus trip. Con- 
tains good, practical material for the sea- 
soned traveler, as well as for the novice. 
The booklet also includes one page of 
study outline on bus travel. (Greyhound 
Lines.) 





62a. How to Apply for a Summer Job— 
Contains information on the proper pro- 
cedures to use in applying for summer em- 
ployment in such organizations as hotels, 
summer camps, national parks, steamship 
lines, resorts, ranches and industrial firms. 
One copy to a teacher. Will also indicate 
where and how list of these firms may be 
obtained. (National Directory Service.) 


68a. Teaching with the Tachistoscope— 
A 20-page manual explaining what the 
Tachistoscope is; what can be expected of 
it; when it can be used; and the equipment 
needed. Also included are complete in- 
structions for using in the areas of reading, 
spelling and arithmetic. (Society for Vis- 
ual Education. ) 


55a. Utilization Listing and Where-to- 
Use Guide lists more than 600 Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. Arranged to show 
suitability of each film according to grade 
levels and subject areas. 

69a. Flo-Master School Bulletin is an 
8-page booklet filled with suggestions that 
teachers themselves have found useful in 
the classroom. Some of the ideas offered 
include charts, maps, flashcards, posters 
and decorations. (Cushman & Denison 
Manufacturing Company.) 


70a. Six-piece packet of literature about 
fun and travel in Colorado. A four-color 
highway map folder, a new 54-page four- 
color “Colorado Invites You” tour booklet, 
an 8-page Events booklet for 1953, guide 


le free Spanish-American voices are 22a. The Coordinated Classroom is an and rate books from Colorado Dude Ranch 
ch are - ; illustrated, 48-page report covering every Assn., Colorado Hotel Assn. and Colorado 
1 Co. is heard in clear, exact enun- phase of seating, lighting, and decoration Motor Court Assn. (Colorado Department 
‘ ' ciation. Available in a com- problems in the classroom and their effect of Public Relations.) 
nis plete set in album container. on children’s posture, vision and general 71a. Vanderbilt Tours to Europe—A 16- 
2s and welfare. (American Seating Company.) page folder that gives the day-by-day itin- 
of view 66a. New booklets to help teach men- rary, cost, and general information about 
tion. D. oN HEATH strual hygiene. Indicate number desired for 52-61 day tours through 13 European 
. AND COMPANY each age group. 1. Growing Up and Lik- countries. Illustrated. (Vanderbilt Tours.) 
(0. ing It, a booklet for teen-age girls; 2. Sally 72a. An Invitation to Experiment with 
a 182 Second Street and Mary and Kate Wondered, a booklet Freedom of Choice. An 8-page illustrated 
ot San Francisco 5, California oe pre-adolescents; 3. It's Much Easier  rochure. Describes an exciting and timely 
une When You Know, a booklet for fully ma- experimental unit for intermediate and 
pate ate pers girls. (Personal Products Corpora- junior high school social studies classes. 
, tion. ‘ do cage sda 
sell Emphasizes significance of individual free- 
peederehip (S== Page 46 for mere Mstings) dom in America. (General Mills, Inc.) 
SUMMER CAMP STAFF 

XICO F State Teachers Magazines, I 
| or Boys Camp Ranch ate leachers Magazines, inc. 

to Mexico Excellent sauna several an for specialists 307 N. Michigan Avenue 

and tropi- and cabin counselors. Salary plus commissions for - eA 
. Bay = campers. Write full particulars, background, etc. Chicago 1, Illinois 
mane } ere STAR C fair I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for 
r Oakland. : = use only during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 

Also, investment opportunity : > 

3 Addison St for right party. 64a 65a 20a 22a 66a—1. 2.3. 62a 68a 55a 69a 70a 7la 72a 61a 73a 75a 
keley 4, Calll 
nberry 
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CANDIES SUPREME! 


School by SHARI'S of CALIFORNIA 







University # Endorsed and bought by teachers. ‘‘Unusual,’’ ‘‘Out of 
d University this werld in goodness,'’ say customers. A TREAT for | |  OCHMOOL AGCTESS........-..... 0.2... .e eee eee eens ee ne ee qeen tenn neces ence ese ce se nne enn ne ees nee ceeeseanseceesenscseeeaneeeees 
ara, Mexice, SPECIAL EVENTS and DAILY ENJOYMENT. TEACHERS 
art, folklore, tre ENTITLED to the BEST! Send $1.65 for assorted 


$225 covet 


pound, prepaid. Write for free gift data. 
Shari's Candies * Box R2-390 * Ojai, Calif. 


iversity, Gall 
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The teachers 


who made a movie 


The story of four workshops in nutrition and health education 


conducted by Stanford University and assisted by General Mills fla 


Lights!’ called out the Physical 
Education instructor, ‘‘Camera!”’ 
Peggy, the 6th grade.teacher, 
switched on the spotlights; two grad- 
uate students operated the camera, 
while the script girl—a school nurse 
—timed the action. 


Smoothly, the ‘‘stars’—educators 
all—went through the scene, display- 
ing and discussing materials for the 
in-service training of teachers for 
elementary school nutrition-educa- 
tion programs. 


For this most unusual movie was 
part of the 1950 Stanford University 
summer workshop on health and nu- 
trition education. Its cast and tech- 
nicians were the staff and students; 
its plot was the day-by-day develop- 
ment of the workshop program. 


And more than its content was 
unusual. This movie was written, 
made and edited in eight days of the 
two-week workshop, and shown on 
the final day, complete with sound 
track music and commentary. Thanks 
to the persuasiveness and ingenuity 
of the “company” in borrowing and 
building much necessary equipment, 
it cost a total of $70.80! 






Observing a well-planned 
school lunchroom 


48 


AN EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUE 
FOR LEARNING 


As a device for stimulating learn- 
ing, the movie proved most success- 
ful. The 27 workshop students who 
produced it had to observe, inten- 
sively and critically, all the workshop 
activities. The final showing served 
as a visual review of the program for 
all the 102 workshop registrants. 


And the result was an authentic 
documentary, recording the organi- 
zation and methods of a nutrition- 
education workshop—most useful in 
stimulating nutrition and health 
education among other teaching and 
administrative groups. 


FOUR STANFORD WORKSHOPS 


The movie was a feature of one of 
four workshops on health and nutri- 
tion education conducted by Stan- 
ford University from 1948 through 
1951. Dr. Oliver Byrd, Professor of 
Education and Director of the De- 
partment of Hygiene, planned and 
directed them all. Financing, in the 
form of scholarships, was provided 
by General Mills, which also sup- 


plied prepared classroom materials 
and other teaching aids. 







a 


These projects were incorporated 
into the Stanford curriculum as reg. 
ular courses and provided credits for 
the graduate students and practicing 
educators who matriculated. 


TO ENCOURAGE NUTRITION 
EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


“Both the University and General 
Mills,’ says Dr. Byrd, ‘‘were eager 
to stimulate health and nutrition ed- 
ucation throughout the public school 
systems of California and the West. 
It was determined that the Univer- 
sity could play an effective part 
through teacher-education projects 
designed to interest administrators 
as well as classroom teachers. 


“The general purpose agreed on 
for our four workshops was to edu- 
cate and assist school personnel in 
the development of school nutrition 
education programs as a part of 
broad school and community health 
programs. 


‘Emphasis from the first,” explains 
Dr. Byrd, “was on a real sharing of 
learning experiences and accomplish 
ments. The program of study was 
generally selected by the students 
The group method of study was 
stressed and proved most fruitful.” 


WIDE RANGE OF 
COURSE CONTENT 


The workshop that made the 
movie dealt particularly with the 
problems of incorporating nutrition 
education into the school currict 
lum. It covered such matters as mo 
tivating pupils toward better eating 
habits (they held a special “tasting 
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Photographing a group discussion 
of classroom materials 
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party,” for example), making the 
school lunch an educational expe- 
rience, and understanding the emo- 
tional aspects of nutrition among 
children. 


The first workshop, in 1948, set 
the pattern for the others. Here, the 
educators tried and evaluated the 
group method of working and found 
it successful. The workshop allowed 
exchange of experience and thinking 
and group attacks on problems, yet 
did not limit the advantages of guest 
speakers bringing word of new mate- 
rials and methods, new nutrition 
research. 


This workshop emphasized prac- 
tical nutrition education in the ele- 
mentary school. Its members 
acquired a broad knowledge of new 
teaching techniques and materials 
and concrete plans for programs in 
their own schools. 


WORKSHOP FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS 





The 1949 course included a large 
proportion of school administrators 
and was devoted primarily to the 
administrative problems of school 
health and nutrition programs. Sub- 
ject matter ranged from instruction 
in health and nutrition to safety and 
environmental sanitation. 


Realizing that the primary impe- 
tus for this type of educational activ- 
ity must come from the administrator 
and convinced that such workshops 
provide the necessary background, 
the Sroup strongly recommended 
further workshops of this type. 





THE INFLUENCE BROADENS 


The value of the workshops was 
so well documented by the first three 
that preparations for the fourth led 
to an even greater emphasis on group 
participation. Under the guidance of 
Dr. Byrd, graduate education stu- 
dents attending the University 
planned the 1951 course, thus be- 
coming familiar with the mechanics 
as well as the educational content. 


In 1951, emphasis was placed on 
methods and materials for nutrition 
education in the schools. The groups 
studied evaluation and uses of avail- 
able teaching materials, teacher and 
class preparation of other materials, 


A “tasting party” 
to try foods 


a for flavor appeal 


Ge, 

































lunchroom techniques (through ob- 
servation at a nearby school), and 
participation techniques such as 
games, exhibits and sociodramas. 


WORKSHOP INFORMATION 
OFFERED 


The need and opportunities for 
nutrition and health education in 
schools are widely recognized today. 
There were more applicants for the 
Stanford workshops than could be 
accepted. ‘Those who took the course 
are finding opportunities for concrete 
applications all over the West. 


Are you interested in attending a 
health and nutrition workshop? Have 
you considered an in-service teacher- 
training program in health and nu- 
trition education for your school? 
Much information is available with- 
out charge . . . just mail the coupon 
below, filling in the pertinent facts. 


GENERAL MILLS 


Edueational Services 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


I want to know more about nutrition and health education—especially teacher 


training. Please send me: 


[| a list of nutrition and health workshops I might attend in 1953 


[] information on how to plan and carry on a nutrition 
and health workshop for administrators and teachers 


[J information on how to establish and carry on an in-service 


teacher-training program in nutrition and health 
(NOTE: STANFORD FILM NO LONGER AVAILABLE) 


Name 
School 


Street 


Position 


From faraway 
places-more 
oll for you 


In Sumatra back in 1924, Standard Oil Company of California geologists 
began mapping possible deposits of oil. But not until last year did Sumatran 
wells start adding to available oil supplies. This operation, costing some 
$62 million to date, was pioneered by Standard. It is now carried on jointly 


with The 


Sal 


so oan 
Into San Francisco Bay come tankers carrying 
Sumatran crude—returns on the gamble Standard under- 


took nearly 30 years ago. Other shipments go elsewhere 
in the world, aiding progress and adding defensive strength. 
Four friendly nations in particular benefit directly. First, of 
course, is the young Indonesian Republic, of which Sumatra 
is a part. Then Australia, Japan and the Philippines. They 
produce practically no oil of their own, but will be supplied 


Texas Company under the name “Caltex.” 


in the near future by refineries which Caltex is helping to 
build. G And, of course, the Sumatran oil brought into this 
country helps keep you in gasoline and the many other 
petroleum products you’ve come to rely on. Q The foreign 
activities of Standard Oil Company of California, typified by 
this flow of crude from faraway Sumatra, are constantly 
being expanded, as an added guarantee that petroleum 
needs of the free world will continue to be met. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead to serve you better | 








